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Editorial. 


EW YEAR’S DAY is our E fiditation day? Rind 
again we send greetings to all who come within 
the range of our voice and sympathy as they are 
represented by cold type. Especially at this time 
we are moved to greet with hearty good will our 

many brethren who are engaged in religious journalism. We 
have to thank many of them for kindly words during the 
past year. There has been a marked increase, not only of 
toleration, but of brotherliness and kindly expression 
among those who . represent the great religious boaies. 
Some of them are Catholics, many of them are Protestants. 
It would be almost amusing to notice the exceptions. Look- 
ing over the whole field of religious journalism in’ England 
and America, we cannot call to mind a religious editor 
who is a mountebank or a charlatan. There is now and 
then one who has a reputation for wisdom beyond any- 
thing revealed in his writings. But, to a remarkable degree, 
those whom we know by their works are simple, honest, 
straightforward, trustworthy men and women. Whatever 
their creed or church may be, we send them greeting. 


& 


Ir the controversy between the European nations and 
Venezuela can be transferred to The Hague, and be settled 
by the High Court of Arbitration there, it will be the first 
effective’precedent in the establishment of this method of 
settling quarrels. The smaller matters that have been ad- 
judicated were such as might have been settled in an ordinary 
law-court. But, when nations engaged in warlike acts draw 
off their fleets and muzzle the dogs of war while a peaceful” 
tribunal considers the matter and decides where right lies, 
When public opin- 


and that nations, like gentlemen, will prefer to settle their 


re 
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quarrels out of court, if possible, but will prefer the peace- 
ful methods of the court to the arbitrament of war, then 
we shall get on rapidly to better things. 


ed 


THERE was something painfully interesting, pathetic, and 
beautiful in the last days of Dr. Temple, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He died of old age, doing every duty as he saw it, 
according to his ability, until the last wave of nervous energy 
had been generated and every physical resource was exhausted. 
With trembling hands he put the crown upon the head of 
his king, but was stayed by him lest he should fall at his post 
of honor and duty. Answering to the call of his own con- 
science, he stood in his place in the House of Lords to sup- 
port the bill regulating the education of children in England. 
Whether right or wrong in his advocacy, he was true to him- 
self and his conscience. When strength failed him, he was 
borne away to rest and to die. With all his honors and the 
dignity of his high position, he will be remembered a hun- 
dred years hence as the author of one of the ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews” which forty years ago caused such excitement in 
the English churches. Although the least radical of the 
essayists, he refused to withdraw from association with them 
or to attempt to evade the wrath their work excited. He 
came to his high place through exercise of such homely qual- 
ities as rugged sincerity, honesty, common sense, and sim- 


plicity. These qualities gave his great learning and other’ 


gifts their proper place and setting. 
ws 


Rey. JoHN W. CHaApDwick last week preached his thirty- 
eighth anniversary sermon as minister of the Second Church 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. He has come so near the head of the 
list of our settled ministers that personal reference to him in 
this column is appropriate. Mr. Chadwick has reached a 
length of settlement which indicates a probable settlement for 
life. He is one of the few ministers in our ranks who began 
early enough, by staying in one place, to make such a con- 
summation possible. Before him in the date of their settle- 
ments in the places where they now are are only four men, 
S. H. Winkley, G. M. Bartol, E. E. Hale,and Chester Covell, 
of whom Dr. Bartol of Lancaster, Mass., is the only one 
without a colleague. Mr. Chadwick has his own peculiar 
place as an exponent of religion, ethics, literature, art, and 
good citizenship. He has not conformed overmuch to the 
opinions and practices of other men; nor have they, in any 
popular way, conformed to him and his ways of thinking. 
But by his vigorous thought, his stores of wisdom, and his 
original wit he has engaged the attention of those who 
read and think, and has won the respect and affection of 
his fellow-workers to an extraordinary degree. Some of 


those who differ most from his interpretations of religion - 


and politics will be warmest in their congratulations for the 
service he has rendered, and will join the wish that he may 
live long, and work happily for many years. 


Trust in Nature. 


There is a very remarkable article by Prof. Shaler in the 
current Jzternational Quarterly, entitled “Faith in Nature.” 
We commend it to all evolutionists who are stuck hard and 
fast in the ruts made forty odd years ago, and to those, also, 
whose respect for facts and logic compel them to believe 
that, in some way, evolution must be accepted, and who yet 
rebel against what seem to them to be its hard and heartless 
conclusions. ‘The present writer will speak for himself only 
as one who began his active life in the ministry with a 
hearty acceptance of the principal doctrines proclaimed by 
Darwin, Spencer, and their great coworkers soon after the 
middle of the last century. While accepting the main doc- 


trine of evolution as opposed to an arbitrary creation, t 
writer was, as a student, close enough to the work of Agassiz 
to understand and to sympathize with the objections pre- 
sented to his mind by nature as he saw it, which made it im- 
possible for him at that time to accept Darwin’s system of 
thought. We believe that, had Agassiz lived ten years longer, 
he would have fallen in with the main current of thought, as 
did his great colleagues, Dr. Gray and Jeffries Wyman; but 
he would have steered his course by stars not always seen 
by his fellow voyagers. 

There was a time when we sed almost alone among our 
fellow-workers in accepting the main doctrine of evolution, 
while denying the validity of Spencer’s ethical system, and 
refusing to believe that the struggle for existence and 
natural selection accounted for all the beautiful diversity of 
vegetable and animal life, and all the specific forms of 
beauty, the useful devices and forereachings toward worthy 
ends out of sight which make life so wonderful and myste- 
rious. Now we find many going the same way. 

Prof. Shaler is a man of wonderful versatility of thought 
and feeling. He is at once a geologist and a poet. Asa 
geologist, he stands by the testimony of nature, and the log- 
ical conclusions which are inevitable. At the same time, as 
a poet, he sees in nature other reasons than those written in 
the rocks, and finds in the present life of the world facts as 
important as any that are recorded in fossil forms petrified a 
million years ago. He has felt, as many others have, the 
grim and terrible aspects of a law inexorable, unchangeable, 
working forever without consciousness of good or ill. But 
now, after forty years of adherence to the work of Mr. Dar- 
win, which he describes as “ by far the greatest work that has 
ever been done to establish a scientific thesis,” he with many 
other naturalists (he believes a majority) is forced to con- 
clude that natural selection is rarely, if ever, ‘‘the sole agency 
in determining what the characters of a form or a series of 
forms shall be.” He finds, for instance, that the beauty of 
the organic world can only in small part be accounted for by 
the supposition that beauty is an economic device tending to 
bring about the survival of the fittest. Prof. Shaler’s article 
is long and closely reasoned, full of suggestions for thoughtful 
people. The principal reason for bringing it to the atten- 
tion of our readers now is that, after forty years of feeling 
after the truth, with a struggle which has been evident in 
some of his previous writings, the author of it has now come 
to the conception of a universe so free and flexible, so flow- 
ing and beautiful, that one can without difficulty connect 
with it the idea of wisdom and love working toward ends . 
which are adapted to the moral natures which have been . 
developed within us., His closing lines are, “In such a 
realm the spirit may contentedly dwell, feeling that it is in its 
own fit house.” 


. 


Ethical Questions, 


The remark is so often made in regard to some question 
which is offered for discussion in the Christian Register, 
“This comes within your range because it is an ethical ques- 
tion,” that we have been moved to run over the list of ethical 
questions, and see where we should come out if we should at- . 
tempt to discuss them all or to express an opinion about them 
in our columns or to allow our correspondents to open them. 

There is scarcely a relation in life — we do not know one — 
which, when traced to its beginning, does not somewhere 
come in contact with morals, and become an ethical question. 
There is a right way and a wrong way to do everything; and, 
the moment we begin to discuss the right and the wrong, 
ethics comes in. The moment we say a thing is good, we 
ask what is it good for. If it serves a useful end, it is good : 
if it does not, itis bad. ‘That is the meaning of "the saying 
that we shall be called to account for every idle word. But 
now let us make a brief survey of the questions which are 
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important. The following subjects engage the 
of thoughtful men and women in all civilized coun- 
They are ethical in their nature, and the decisions 
concerning them will affect the moral life of the people. 
_ 1. Is war ever justifiable? Is universal peace possible? 
Is a general disarmament of the nations expedient? 
_ 2. What rights have races or nationalities that now have 
_ or, that once had, an independent existence? Have they the 
ight to determine their own future course, or must they sub- 
mit to absorption in combinations of nationalities controlled 
by stronger governments or come under the control of other 


. Where does the right and the wrong lie in principles of 
tection and free trade? Is protection a war measure, and 
s free trade tend to peace among the nations? 

4. Ought the strong nations to combine in the interest 
f peace and make it impossible for any one nation to de- 
re war against another without the common consent of 
or in any case to carry on wars of aggression? 
- Does the existence of standing armies and navies make 
more, or less, probable? What are the uses of armies 
navies? What ought to be the limits within which they 
_ Shall be provided at the expense of a nation? 

6. What are correct principles of taxation; for what shall 
_taxes be provided ; who shall have the right to levy them ; 
upon what shall they be laid; and in what way shall they be 
applied for the benefit of the people? Is the single tax a 
moral necessity ? 

F beg 7. Who owns the land of any country? Is private owner- 
_ Ship of land justifiable? If the nation owns all the land, on 
what terms shall the people live upon it and make it pro- 
ductive ? 

L 8. Who owns the natural wealth of a country, such as for- 
ests, mines of metal and coal? On what terms shall they be 
_ developed, and to whom will the products rightfully belong ? 
. Shall the control of public utilities of every kind pass 
_ into the hands of the state, the nation, the commonwealth, 

orthe town? Is there a difference between the supply of 
“ itable necessities, such as streets, parks, and water-works, 

‘ an the production of shoes and bicycles? Ought all com- 

; Phy Carriers to be government agents, with the post-office 
_ system as the model of centralization? 

10. Has the state the right to forbid the manufacture, use, 
d sale of any article of food and drink? Is a prohibitory 
justifiable and desirable? What are the limits beyond 
which the state cannot go in punishing things described as 
Sinful or vicious, but which are not crimes? 

11. What about woman suffrage; what ought to be the 
__ terms on which suffrage is granted, whether to men or women ; 
ought the suffrage of men of certain classes to be limited ; 
“ought the suffrage to be granted in full to women on the 


ame terms that it is now granted to men, or upon any terms 
that shall hereafter be fixed as the limit for suffrage in the 
case of men? 

Shall the coeducation of boys and girls begin in 
childhood and continue up to the time when they 
iduated from the highest institutions of learning? 
there be any limits to coeducation? Have boys the 
o study by themselves if they prefer to? Have girls 
right? Have colleges and universities any choice 
number and sex of the students whom they will in- 
d educate? 
m what terms shall the suffrage be given to per- 
reign born? Has any nation the right to limit 
om other lands, and, if so, what are the proper 
natives of any other country are forbidden to 
States, has our government the right to re- 
American citizens from any foreign land? 

1¢ right to control the ministers of 

f their functions, so that one may 
age ceremony unless he is regularly 
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ordained? Has the state also the right to control the 
practice of medicine, saying who shall and who shall not be 
authorized to act as physicians? 

15. What are the rights of animals? Do the mutilations 
commonly practised in the case of domestic animals justify 
vivisection, and are experiments made upon animals to 
discover the nature and cure of disease ever justifiable? Is 
it morally right to use animals for the production of vaccine 
matter or other anti-toxins? 

16, Are compulsory taxes for the support of public schools 
justifiable, and has the government the right to compel all 
children to attend the public schools or to furnish proof 
of some equivalent education ? 

17. What is the duty of the state concerning the labor of 
children? Shall children be allowed to work for the sup- 
port of their parents in cases of need, when the work is 
plainly injurious to the child? Shall employers be for- 
bidden to avail themselves of the services of children 
at any age, when the work hinders growth and proper de- 
velopment? 

18, What are the natural limits of female labor? Has the 
community the right to limit the hours of female labor, to 
forbid night work, and to control the conditions which 
make the work healthful or injurious? Is it desirable 
to give to women the work and _ the wages which were 
formerly regarded as belonging only to men? Is the in- 
crease in the number of wage-earning and self-supporting 

omen beneficial or otherwise to society in general? 

19. What constitutes a proper day’s work for a man or 
woman, and what wages ought to be paid? Should work be 
paid by the piece, the hour, or the day? Has the state 
the right to interfere between employers and wage-earners? 
Is compulsory arbitration to be desired? 

20. Has any combination of men and women the right to 
control any trade or occupation, to limit the number of 
learners or apprentices, and to control the rate of wages? 

21. Has any man the right to live where he pleases, to do 
any kind of work which he likes to do, at any rate of wages 
which may be agreed upon by himself and h mployer? 
Has he a right to take a place made vacant by others who 
are on strike? 

22. Is there virtue in any form of socialism which makes 
it desirable to try it as an experiment in place of the social 
order which has come by process of evolution ? Does so- 
cialism indicate the next step in the progress of evolution? 

23. In the interest of good morals what laws shall be 
made for the punishment of licentiousness, and at what age 
Shall the law regard a woman as responsible for her own 
acts? At what age shall she be supposed “to consent” to 
the wrong-doing which she shares ? 

24. Has the state the right to support any institution of 
religion, or to recognize any peculiar form of religion, by the 
employment and payment of chaplains or other representa- 
tives of religion or the church? Is it wise or right to ex- 
empt churches from taxation ? 

25. Has the state the right to use the public revenues for 
the support of charities of any kind, whether in sudden emer- 
gencies or as a general practice ? 

26. Has the community the right for its own protection to 
insist upon vaccination or any other form of prevention of 
disease? Is the use of anti-toxins and other modified an- 


. imal poisons desirable or defensible ? 


27. Ought the government of all cities and towns to be 
non-partisan,— that is, withdrawn from the spirit and influence 
of national parties and politics? 

28. Shall women be obliged to join trades-unions, and to 
claim the wages which men receive for all kinds of work? 
May employers discriminate between men and women in 
cases where women cannot earn the wages paid to men for 
lack of physical strength? 

29. What is the object of punishment? Is it vindication 


gate 
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of the law of justice ? Is it retribution visited upon the 
wrong-doer? Is it intended solely for the protection of so- 
ciety, or is the object of punishment the reform of the criminal? 

30. Has the state under any circumstances the right to 
take the life of a citizen? Is capital punishment ever justi- 
fiable ? 

31. Has the state the right to punish a criminal by a life- 
long imprisonment, either in solitary confinement or at hard 
labor, or to inflict any other punishment which will certainly 
reduce the criminal to a lower level physically and morally? 
Would the state have the right to give a criminal the choice 
between a painless death and a sentence of imprisonment for 
life if to the criminal the latter seemed worse than death? 

32. Has the general government the right, and ought it 
to interfere in local affairs and state governments, to punish 
those who inflict penalties by lynch law, or who interfere 
with the right of suffrage by fraud or violence? Is the 
general government to-day innocent or guilty in its treat- 
ment of Negroes and Indians? 

33. Does political equality or do political rights of any 
kind, so far as they are secured to the colored races by law, 
involve any obligation to confer social rights and privileges? 

34. Has the union of white and colored races of any kind 
been, on the whole, an advantage, and helpful to civilization ? 
Is the mingling of the white races with the yellow, brown, or 
black tribes and nations desirable? 

35. Are the colored races inferior by nature to the white 
nations, or is their backwardness in the arts of civilization 
the result merely of external events and influences? te 

36. Have the white races anywhere the right to hold in 
subordination, for their own good, the colored races and 
weaker nations and the tribes described as savage, barbar- 
ous, or half-civilized ? 

37. What reason is there for treating Cuba, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines each in a different way, giving or 
withholding rights and privileges according to the will of our 
government? How far shall the United States approach the 
colonial policy of foreign empires like England and Germany 
or a republic like France? 

38. Does public policy justify the control by one man, by 
one corporation, or by any combination of men, of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of land, mines, money, or securities of 
any kind? Is the multi-millionaire a threat or a blessing to 
the common welfare? 

39. Have the vast sums of money which have accumulated 
during the last ten years in the hands of a few men and 
women been abstracted from the possessions of the rest of 
the people, or are these sums of money tokens of tribute, 
taken from the people for benefits conferred? Are the 
people at large richer or poorer because of the existence and 


activity of captains of industry who control great wealth. 


and capital? 

40. Is the modern family a wholesome product of evolu- 
tion, to be considered as divinely sanctioned and to be pro- 
tected by the civillaw? Or are fresh experiments in the mat- 
ing of men and women and the rearing of offspring to be 
regarded as lawful and desirable? How far has the state a 
right to go in dictating the terms on which children shall be 
reared and educated? 

41. Does the advocacy of social purity, with illustrations 
drawn from the annals of vice, help or hinder in the cultiva- 
tion of virtuous sentiments in a community? Do crusades 
against vice serve as defences-of society, or are they more 
effective as advertisements of wrong-doers and the trades 
that are distinctly vicious and injurious? 

42. Should marriage be for life, or should divorce be 
legalized for any cause whatever? If divorce is permitted, 
on what grounds shall it be made legal? What are the 
rights of the people as represented by the government in re- 
gard to the censorship, control, or suppression of pictures, 
books, and dramatic representations which corrupt the im- 
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agination and increase immorality? Shall the people be 
allowed to debauch themselves, if they so choose, without - 
interference by the state? 

43. Anarchy is the antithesis of law. How far shall the 
defence and exposition of anarchy be permitted? What lim- 
itations upon the freedom of speech and action are lawful 
and expedient? 

44. Shall morals be taught in the public schools? Shall 
scientific teaching concerning temperance be obligatory? 
Does the warning of children against drunkenness and vices 
of other kinds assist in their moral education, or does it fa- 
miliarize them with forms of wrong-doing, and so offer temp- 
tations from which they might otherwise escape? Does the 
publication of details of crime tend to the protection of the 
public, or does such publication, through suggestion of evil, 
increase the crimes which are made public? 

45. Is Sunday a Sabbath to be held sacred from what 
are called secular occupations or amusements? Has the 
community a right to punish any of its members for playing 
games? How far shall they who believe in the Sabbath 
as a day of divine ordination, or who wish to keep the 
Sunday for religious uses, be considered as having special 
rights to protection from interference from those who 
choose to use the day in other ways? 

46. Has the government of the United States, through its 
civil offices and army, been guilty of crimes, or has it con- 
cealed and condoned crimes committed by military officers 
in the Philippines which make it a fit subject of criticism 
and condemnation by all honest men? Do the admitted 
errors and cruelties which have attended the contest in 
those islands indicate the inability of the United States to 
maintain control of foreign colonies with credit to itself and 
advantage to the colonies? 

47. Is republican government a failure in the United 
States? and is this shown by our treatment of the negroes 
and the Indians, by the defects in the government of our 
large cities, and by the corruption which is brought to light 
from time to time in the exposure of bribery at elections 
and the purchase of votes in legislative bodies? 

48. Ought the United States to confine itself to its present 
limits upon the continent, and devote all its strength to the 
development of its natural resources? Would it be stronger 
or weaker, as a world power, if it were thus self-limited to 
American soil? 

49. Has any civilized nation the right to control nations 
or tribes in Asia or Africa? Has such control, on the whole, .- 
been beneficial or injurious to the nations thus kept in tutel- 
age. Is the United States conspicuously worthy or un- 
worthy to undertake similar enterprises in the Philippines or 
elsewhere? 

50. Has the United States any right to assume control of 
this continent, to say that European powers shall or shall not 
own another foot of American soil? Does Secretary Hay’s 
motto, ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine, and the Golden Rule ” express 
anything worth saying? If any foreign nation should for- 
get the Golden Rule and attempt to subjugate Mexico or 
some South American state, would the United States be 
justified in taking up arms in defence of the Monroe Doc- 
trine?: 


In making the above list of questions, we have given no 
special study to the matter. They have been written down 
as- fast as they could be dictated, being such questions as lie 
on the surface of the mind of all intelligent thinkers who 
know what is going on around them. There are fifty of 
these questions. They might easily have become a bona 
Every one of them has societies devoted to the advoc 
one side or the other of the question. Every one eg 
has journals devoted to the advocacy of courses of action for 
or against the policy of the government and the customs of 
the people. They are all ethical questions. But we submit 


a at, if we should open the columns of the Christian Register, 
_ with an invitation to all comers who have light to throw 

upon these subjects, our weekly edition would equal in size 
an encyclopedia of general knowledge, and the main pur- 
pose for which we exist would disappear. “Even the putting 
of these questions, with all their limiting conditions, subdi- 
visions, and qualifications, would engage a large corps of cor- 
respondents for the next six months. 

There are more things in this world than we have dreamed 
of in our ethics and philosophy. 


American Unitarian Association. 
- New Tracts. 


A number of new tracts have been added to our list of 
free publications since mention was last made of the subject 
in this column. In the Fourth Series, No. 126, “ The Thirst 
for the Living God,” by Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., is 
a study of the religious and philosophic aspects of the time, 

| setting forth man’s eternal need of a vital faith. No. 127 is 
“The Interpretation of Life,” by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 
This originally was the National Conference Sermon of 1gor1, 
and depicts the value of human discipline, taking difficulties 
as moral opportunities and claiming that the value of noble 
effort is often superior to the actual results of the endeavor. 
No. 128 is “The Divinity of Jesus,” by Rev. Alexander T. 
Bowser. Here is set forth the way Unitarians believe in the 
divinity of Jesus as contrasted with the philosophic conception 
of his being identical with the Deity. No. 129 is entitled 
“ The Worth of Enthusiasm,” by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. 
No. 131 is “What Think Ye of Christ?” No. 133 is 
“ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” Both of these are by Dr. 
Hale. These three sermons have been selected as among 
Dr. Hale’s best. They present his characteristic spirit and 
doctrine, and will be found most helpful. 

No. 130 is ‘Why Unitarians observe the Lord’s Supper,” 
by Rev. John W. Day. This gives a reasonable and clear 
presentation of the subject, and meets a distinct need in our 
list of tracts. No. 132 is “ The Religious Gains of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., a broad- 
minded, hopeful, as well as interesting study of the past and 
vision of the future. No. 134 is “ The Place of Jesus in the 
Religion of To-day,” by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes. Jesus is 
presented as a spiritual leader and inspirer, an essential in- 
fluence in this and every age. No. 135 is entitled “Was 
Jesus God?” by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. ‘This is some- 
what historic at the start, showing how Jesus came to be 

worshipped as God. A search is then made for the basis of 
a wiser conception of Jesus, and the pamphlet closes with a 
‘ picture of the spiritual gain of setting forth the true concep- 
tion of the place of Jesus in life. No. 136 is “The Unita- 
‘ rian Vantage-ground,” by Prof. Francis A. Christie. This 
is a careful historic study of the early days of Christianity, 
showing that conceptions of theology practically the same as 
those held by our Church had a strong hold in the early 
days, and claiming that Unitarianism is not a small, local 
eccentricity, but something for which the reverent mind of 
all lands reaches out. No. 137, is“ The Common Faith,” by 
_ Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. Here are set forth the 
fundamental things of religion, the things that underlie our 

_ differences and knit the reverent together. 
_ __No. 138 is “‘ The Gospel of Personality,” by Rev. Howard 
; kA Brown. Mr. Brown, basing his thought on the value of 
rs onality in all ages, shows how essential is the personal 
eadership of Jesus Christ in the progressive religious life. 
No. 139 is “Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal,” by Rev. J. T. 
“= nderland. This has been taken as an Association 
t st because, in a previous form, it had been found use- 
ful for missionary purposes, No. 140 is “ Religion,” 
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by President Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. This was President 
Eliot’s address at the Young People’s Religious Union 
meeting last May, and is a proclamation of the importance 
of religion in people’s lives. The author claims that we 
need clear conceptions in religion, and that these can be 
had if we will distinguish between the inevitable and in- 
spiring mystery of religion and mystification which so often 
passes for religion. In the miscellaneous series of tracts, 
No. 14 is entitled “What do Unitarians Believe?” a state- 
ment by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. This forms a dainty 
little booklet, which can be conveniently circulated, and, like 
the tract mentioned above, has done great service as a tract 
before having been put on the “free list’ of the Associ- 
ation. 

To the Eleventh Series of short tracts three numbers have 
been added,— 26, “Stilling the Tempest ”; 27, ‘‘ The Temp- 
tation”; 28, “The Transfiguration,’ —-all of them vivid 
scenes in the life of Jesus presented by Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes. Our workers are invited to use these tracts freely. 
They can be had for the asking by addressing the American 
Unitarian Association. 

C. L. Stespins, Publication Agent. 


Current Copics. 


ANOTHER noteworthy triumph of American diplomacy in 
the interest of universal peace was recorded at the end of 
last week, when it became known that the representations 
made by President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay had re- 
sulted in the general acceptance of arbitration as a means 
of settling the controversy between Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy, on the one hand, and the government of the Vene- 
zuelan Federation, on the other. It was announced from 
Berlin, London, and Rome at the end of the week that all 
the three powers had acceded to the President’s suggestion 
that the matter in dispute be referred to the International 
Tribunal at The Hague for adjudication. This court was 
agreed upon by the powers upon the continued unwilling- 
ness of President Roosevelt to accept the office of arbitra- 
tor unless the governments involved in the dispute should 
fail to accept any other tribunal. The acceptance by the 
powers of The Hague tribunal as a court of reference in 
the pending conflict has the effect of removing the United 
States from active participation in the Venezuelan im- 
broglio. 

Fd 


But, if the diplomatic success of the Washington admin- 
istration in the Venezuelan situation has had the important 
effect of averting a further clash in Venezuelan waters, its 
bearing upon the general principle of arbitration and upon 
the international standing of the tribunal at The Hague is 
regarded as of even greater significance. As Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, a member of The Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal, points out in a recent letter to President Roosevelt, 
the reference of the controversy to the court at The Hague 
had the effect of saving that tribunal “from practical extinc- 
tion.” The eminent French jurist says that the jurisdiction 
of the court had been boycotted by the European powers. 
“ By a silent, senile understanding the governments thought 
to abandon The Hague tribunal,” wrote’ Baron d’Estour- 
nelles. ‘On the morrow of its official creation it was about 
to perish through ill-will, when you came to protest against 
the attempt which was threatening the liberties of the 
world. To two republics of the New World, the United 
States and Mexico, belongs the honor of opening, in the 
face of passive Europe, the gates of The Hague tribunal.” 


Iv was explained in Washington that the objection of the 
President and his cabinet to the acceptance of the réle of 
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arbitrator by President Roosevelt was based upon broad 
considerations of statesmanship. It had been felt by the 
President and his advisers from the moment when the ques. 
tion of the arbitration of the dispute was first raised that 
the President of the United States could not accept the post 
of arbitrator without running the risk of involving the gov- 
ernment in one or another of the many phases of the 
controversy. It was kept distinctly in mind that it was 
impossible for Mr. Roosevelt to dissociate himself so 
completely from his official character as to remove every 
possibility of lending the sanction and involving the respon- 
sibility of the United States government in the findings of 
the arbitrator, whatever might be their nature. Further- 
more, the members of the administration could not forget 
the fact that the United States, through the Monroe Doc- 
trine, has a direct interest in Venezuelan affairs, which 
might disqualify the Chief Magistrate of this republic from 
acting as judge in the pending controversy, or might tie the 
hands of the government in an unforeseen exigency if that 
duty were accepted by the President. 


Fd 


WHILE the immediate danger of foreign aggression has 
been removed in Venezuela, the internal situation in that 
country is not such as to remove all possible danger of 
further complications. The rebels have resumed active 

- hostility against President Castro at several points in the 
federation. There has been an engagement between gov- 
ernment troops and a considerable force of rebels under 
Gen. Riera in the vicinity of Coro, It is also reported that 
Vicente Gomez, first vice-president of the republic, is plan- 
ning a bold strategic move against Castro. The danger of 
further complications that might involve Venezuela in an- 
other international ‘masse is suggested by the possibility 
that foreigners may suffer additional injuries to person or 
property in the fresh disturbances. Such damages to foreign 
interests might have the effect of creating a situation very 
similar to that which obtained at the time of the declaration 
of the blockade of La Guayra, after Venezuela had failed to 
make the reparation demanded by the powers. 


a 


Ir is evident from occasional reports that continue to 
come from the Vatican that Pope Leo is failing in health, 
and that the weight of years is beginning to hamper se- 
riously the wonderful energy which has been a feature of 
the closing years of his pontificate. On December 23, on 
the o casion of the gathering of the cardinals to present 
their Christmas greetings to the pontiff, it was reported that 
he was taken suddenly ill, and had to be carried from the 
audience chamber and placed under the immediate care of 
a physician. In the course of his address to the princes of 
the Church assembled about him, Pope Leo expressed his 
keen regret that his jubilee year should have been imbittered 
by ‘painful events.” The pope evidently referred to the 
divorce bill, which is now in course of passage by the Italian 
Parliament, when he said, “ What they want is the fall of 
Christian order and the reconstruction of the States on the 
basis of pagan naturalism.” The venerable head of the 
Roman Church pleaded for a spread of Christian democracy 
“on the lines preached. by the Church, to oppose the sedi- 
tious socialistic democracy which recognizes no God.” ~ 


se 


ANOTHER situation which may attract the attention of the 
European powers and may result in some joint action by 
them is foreshadowed by the revolution in Morocco, The 
Moorish imperial army was completely routed by the forces 
under the command of the pretender on December 23. The 
imperial power is now virtually limited to Fez, and the for- 
eign representatives in Morocco have reason to fear that the 
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government will not be able to maintain itself at that point 
for very long. The rebels are now investing the capital, 
with the chances that that city will open its gates to the pre- 
tender before many days, and that the Shereefian govern- 
ment will be overwhelmed. There is a small European pop- 
ulation in Fez, and the chance of joint European action 
against Morocco is suggested in the possibility that for- 
eigners may suffer in the course of the disturbances in the 
sultanate. The pretender is a fanatic who animates his fol- 
lowers largely with the inspiration of a Moslem revival. 


& 


Worps of peace are being spoken in South Africa by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the imperial secretary for the 
colonies, who landed in Durban, Natal, on December 26. 
Mr. Chamberlain went to South Africa for the express pur- 
pose of studying the situation there at first hand, in order 
to ascertain the most effective way of restoring normal 
conditions in the newly acquired portion of the British 
Empire. On the occasion of his reception in Durban the 
colonial secretary took pains to emphasize his mission of 
conciliation. ‘Victor and vanquished,” said he, “ bravely 
played their part. We scorn to glory in our triumph: the 
enemy need feel no humiliation in their defeat. Let us 
see, as Britons worthy of the name, that nothing be done 
to revive the animosities of the past. We must give our 
new fellow-subjects equality of position with ourselves. We 
ask, however, something in return. It is with them that 
the issue lies. We hold out our hand, and ask them to take 
it without thought of the past, but frankly and in the spirit 
in which it is offered.” Mr. Chamberlain’s spirit produced 
a most excellent impression in the land where recently two 
strong races were locked in the inevitable struggle for 
supremacy. 


Brevities. 


True politeness is kindness kindly expressed. 


Wit bought is better than wit taught, if it isn’t bought too 
dear. 


No man is a failure because he says what he thinks, The 
failure comes when a man thinks of the wrong things to 
Say. 


We ought to beware how we make the advocacy of peace 
a partisan affair. When the matter is rightly presented, all 
rational people will agree to make universal peace the end 
toward which all nations’should strive. 


A Baptist exchange says the true basis of Christian unity 
is the New Testament. That is a great gain in the direc- 
tion of simplicity. It is an advantage also to leave out of 
the account some of the painful problems raised by the Old 
Testament. 


An orthodox minister commended to his congregation 
three papers,— the Advance, the Congregationalist, and the 


Christian Register, Of the latter he said, “There is no pa- - 


per that contains more wholesome food for mind and spirit, 
but it does not contain much Congregational news.” 


There will be general rejoicing throughout the country 
when Cornelius Vanderbilt recovers. 


the great popularity of young Vanderbilt and Miss Helen 


Gould. Neither of them inherited this popularity. Both of — 
them have attained it in spite of the fact that they are very _ 
rich. The moral of it is that wealth is no hindrance to good — 


There is a moral in — 


will, if behind the wealth there is simplicity of character, 


together with that most rare quality, unaffected sympathy 


with laboring people, and, rarest of all, a hearty interest in, 


me) 


and liking for, the work which they do. 
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Timon to the Athenfans. | 


“ But the roof is so low!” they said. 

He smiles in return: “Is it so? “wt 
Well, were it high as ’tis low 

(The roof that covers my head), 

I should look through it still to the sky!” 


“ But the walls,” they said with a sigh,— 
“ The walls of your house are so narrow, 
Fit only to cage in a sparrow!” 
“Vet I take, when I list to fly, 
A thousand-league journey in thought!” 


“On your table,” they said, “there is naught 
But some bread and wild fruit from the waste.” 
“ But how, if the flavor I taste? 

Do they so whose dainties, far-brought, 

With the mere seeing can sate?” 


a 


“ But,” they said, “here are none to wait,— 
To heed and to run, at thy call!” 
«“ The master is servant to all, 
Being slave to the master’s estate; 
If myself I can serve, I am free,— 
Say this to your masters from me.” 
— Edith M. Thomas. 


Fifty Years of ‘the Unitarian Movement in Greater 
New York.* 


BY JOHN HARSEN RHOADES. 


As we sit here, gathered to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of this church, may it not be well to 
ask ourselves what service has the Unitarian Church 
rendered, for what has it stood, and wherein has it been of 
‘use in this great city, where eighty-three years ago Dr. 
Channing and Henry Ware first raised the banner of our 
faith ? 

If we were to measure the results merely by the number 
of our churches now existing, the outlook would be far from 

encouraging. Ours has been a religion hostile to the pre- 
vailing creeds of the day,—at its beginning meeting with 
active opposition and sharp denouncement from orthodox 
pulpits, and its followers charged not only with heresy, but 
as striving to unseat all authority in religion; and, though 
long ago active opposition ceased to exist, there still remain 
on the part of many a prejudice and a dislike such as are 
ever manifested toward the individual or the sect who stand 
with open mind ready to receive every ray of light which 
science and the development of the human brain throw 
upon the mystery of life and death, and the true relations 
which exist morally and spiritually between man and the 
] Creator of his being. 
And so our right to the position we hold in this metrop- 
> olis is due, as Dr. Bellows once aptly said, in speaking 
, of his own congregation (and his words apply with equal 
: force to all of our congregations), “to the enlightened, high- 
7 toned, dignified men and women who first gathered around 
Channing and Ware, who gave a special and vigorous char- 
acter to our congregations, stamping them with a type they 
have never lost, but which has been only more and more 
perfected, as churches, where intellectual life was to subsist 
in the closest amity with religious faith and reverence; 
_ where false arts and mere popularity-making policies were 
‘not to enter; where numbers were not to be mistaken for 
weight ; and where personal character, measured by uni- 
versal standards, and not by technical scale or test, was to 
be honored and trusted above all professions or subscrip- 
_ tions to articles of faith.” 
That during the past eighty years there have been in 
‘community and elsewhere a great change in religious 
ight, and a silent rejection on the part of the individual, 
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among orthodox denominations, of more than one corner- 
stone in the structure of their faith, seems to me to admit 
of no doubt; and this drift has been toward, rather than 
against, Unitarian theology. The spirit of liberty is in the 
air, and, unconsciously, has found its way into the minds of 
many a faithful follower of the Apostles’ Creed. Does this 
mean, therefore, that the ranks of Unitarian churches are 
yet to be filled with these now unconscious doubters? To 
my mind, not so; for, while we, through the intelligent work 
of great leaders in the advanced thought of our times 
directly connected or in thorough sympathy with our move- 
ment, have done much to liberalize the opinions of many 
who hold to creed and dogma, there remains the undeniable 
fact that the growth of knowledge, the development of 
science, and the education of the brain are gradually 
leading the religious thought of the age on to a higher plane, 
with a broader horizon, where the soul sees with a clearer 
vision into the mysteries of nature and the cause of our 
being. And this process will go on until old beliefs crumble 
to the dust in the glorious light of a new-found faith yet to 
be revealed. 

And yet our Unitarian belief, which has changed with the 
changing years, and must ever change and grow, will still, 
if its disciples remain true to their faith and calling, continue 
to be a moral force in the world, still march on a pioneer in 
the debatable land, seeking the heights of knowledge and 
the road which leads to a nobler, better, and purer life. 

This being my conception of the conditions which exist 
to-day, what do I find encouraging in the life of Unitarian 
churches in this city since their establishment eighty-three 
years ago? In the first place, I find in our congregations 
from the beginning a body of men and women sober-minded, 
sensible, solid in character and education, Unitarians by 
personal conviction and preference, their self-respect de- 
manding that they should make every sacrifice to maintain 
their position in the face of denouncement from the pulpits 
of other denominations and from the charge of heresy and 
infidelity. 

I find a body of Christian people who believe in God,— 
not triune, but one in essence and in spirit; who believe in 
the immortality of the human soul ; who believe in the spirit 
of God dwelling in the human soul; who believe that God 
has at no time left himself without a witness among the sons 
of men, but that his revelation of the divine in humanity 
grew from the beginning clearer and clearer, until in the 
person of Jesus Christ we behold for all time the perfect 
man, the true type of the Son of God; a people who believe 
that God never cursed the human race; who believe in the 
dignity of labor, the right of reason, and who maintain the 
doctrine of love as against the doctrine of fear, and believe 
that it is not creed, but righteous living, which saves human 
souls. 

Then I ask myself, For what have these people stood 
in their relations to the civic life of the day? and I find that 
they have stood for morality, purity in civic life, and hon- 
esty in the discharge of public duty. They have stood 
against slavery, when public denouncement was deemed a 
public wrong. They have stood for science, when science 
was charged as being the foe of religion. They have stood 
for education and the moral uplifting of the human race. 
They have stood for the drama in its purity as conducive to 
proper recreation and as a civilizing force in the community, 
when to so maintain incurred the hostility of the religious 
press and the charge of wrong-doing. 

They have stood for patriotism and love of country; for it 
was within the walls of one of our own churches that the 
glorious strains of the “ Star-spangled Banner ” rose in answer 
to the first shot fired at Fort Sumter,— the first outward 
evidence in this great city, filled at that time with sedition 
and disloyalty, that the people would ‘“‘rally round the 
flag” of their country. They have stood for philan- 
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thropy,— as I remember. the glorious work of a minister 
of our faith who stood at the head of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, and led in the greatest and noblest work of 
its kind the world has ever seen. As Dr. Bellows himself 
has said: ‘‘ There were seven thousand Soldiers’ Aid Socie- 
ties who contributed to our support, and twenty millions of 
dollars in money and stores passed through our hands. 
We served on six hundred battlefields, including skirmishes, 
and in innumerable hospitals, camps, and soldiers’ homes, 
Besides all this, we collected and paid over twelve million 
dollars worth of soldiers’ claims otherwise unrecoverable.” 
And in all of this work Unitarian men and women were 
actively engaged! 

All honor, therefore, for these things, and to such men as 
Ware and Bellows, Dewey and Farley, and others, both 
living and dead, who have led and are leading Unitarian 
thought in our midst; and all honor to the earnest, loyal, fear- 
less men and women in my own church, who, like Sewall and 
Goodhue, Grinnell, Sedgwick, Pearson, Schultz, Peter Cooper, 
William Cullen Bryant, Eaton, the Goddards, Mrs. Phillip 
Schuyler, Mrs. W. Russell, Miss Catharine Sedgwick, and 
many more upon the honor roll of the other churches, have 
stood for the truths we teach, and in their lives set an exam- 
ple worth the following. 

The great truths which underlie Unitarian theology can 
never die. Men may be slow to believe them, slow to cut 
loose from their anchorage in the past, for fear they may 
drift into an unknown sea without pilot or guide; and it is 
well it should be so, But, in the end, Christianity will stand 
revealed in all of its simplicity, in all of its beauty, in all 
of its nearness to God, in perfect harmony with the teach- 
ings of the Master, when he said, ‘I would that you were 
one with the Father, even as I am one with the Father.” 

We live in a great commercial age, full of the push and 
drive of active life, and stand in the light and glare of new 
discovery. We are eager and grasping after that which 
appeals to our lower instincts, and forgetful of that which 
makes for the higher life. Yet upon the spiritual side of 
man I see no real retrogression, for the heart of the race 
beats true to the love which bids us help our brother when 
in need. Love reigns supreme; and, where love abides, 
there dwells the unseen presence of Him who is perfect 
Love. 

What, then, are the duties which devolve upon us as a 
religious organization in this great city? Are we to associ- 
ate with the unchurched,— those who are not attached to 
creed or organization, who are leading pure lives, believing 
in God, honest in their dealings with their fellow-men, kind 
and generous, good fathers, good mothers, good children, 
good citizens? ~Are such lives as these to count for naught 
in the sight of God or in the make-up of the forces which 
are a power for good in the community? I trow not. 
There is evil enough in the world, and sin and degradation 
abound on every hand. Let us not disturb ourselves about 
these so-called unchurched ones, though they fail in their 
solemn duty to sustain the Christian Church in its outward 
form, forgetting that the Christian Church is the great bul- 
wark of civilization, and that without it the world would 
drift back into barbarism and idolatry. 

But let us rather concern ourselves to raise the ignorant 
out of their degradation, teach them the duty of good citizen- 

‘ ship; for good citizenship means obedience to law, reverence 
for religion, cleanliness, honesty, sobriety, liberality, and 
unselfish devotion to public as well as private interests. 
Given decent homes with light and air, a well-governed city, 
a firm and just enforcement of law and order, and educa- 
tion for the masses, and the Christian religion will find its 
way into the hearts and minds of the people. 

The preaching of religion does not consist merely in 
going to church. At the same time our laymen, especially 
the younger among us, must wake up to the fact that they 
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are not doing their duty to themselves or to the community 
in which they live unless they regularly attend church. 
Man needs this day of rest for communion with his own 
thoughts and for the inspiration which comes from public 
avowal of his allegiance to the Giver of his life; and such 
public avowal, in my judgment, is indispensable to the best 
religious life. 

The period of negation as applied to orthodox belief has 
passed, and the day of reconstruction in accordance with 
the light of modern teaching is at hand. No one sect and 
no one creed is to have final domination over all. The 
minds of the race will never think alike. The weak ones 
will need the help of statement and belief; the tender 
ones, the association of ritual and form; the unthinking, 
the reliance upon help which comes from those believed 
to be authorized by Divine Will to render such help. But 
the strong ones in all denominations will yet join hand in 
hand in the work of regeneration; and, by the power of de- 
termination, by the ght of a better knowledge, by the 
strength of zeal, and by the skilful appliance of those 
great moral and physical laws which are in the world and 
are part of nature itself, they will lift the race to a higher, 
nobler, and truer conception of their origin and destiny, and 
lead them to know that they are indeed sons of God and 
heirs with him of the kingdom of heaven. To this end, 
Unitarian Christianity has raised its banner. Ours the duty 
to carry it forward in the sight of God and for the welfare 
of our fellow-men. 

And now, if the record of our churches in the past has 
been what I have stated, what an inspiration for work lies 
before us in the future! If our faith is worth the having, 
surely it is worth the doing. If our faith is worth the living, 


surely it is worth the sustaining. Therefore let us not fail - 


in our task or grow weak in the cause we love. If you 
find that its teachings lead you to better living and draw 
you closer to the Author of your being, then continue to live 
for the faith you hold. Teach your children the great 
truths of Unitarian Christianity, that they may lead the better 
life, and be assured, if intelligently taught,— drift how they 
may,— they will never be other than as you have made them. 
The soul once freed from thraldom, and reason once en- 
throned, can never drift out of the sunshine of a liberal 
faith back within the walls of a narrow creed. Above all 
things else, hold them true to the sheet-anchor of your 
faith, which is faith in God, faith in man, faith in Christ, 
the great teacher, the living example, the ever-constant 
friend. 

It was not long ago that I said to Helen Keller, that 
wonderful deaf, dumb, and blind child, whose inner life is 
the unfolding of a great mystery, and who once said to Phil- 
lips Brooks, upon being asked by him if she knew who God 
was, ‘‘Oh, yes, I know him, but I never knew his name be- 
fore,”— it so happened then that I said to her that somehow 
I had come to believe that all life was the same in essence 
only differing in degree; that the life in the plant, the insect, 
the animal, the man, could not be destroyed, for, as we could 
not destroy an atom of that which seemed material in the 
life of each;— only change its form,— I could not see how 
we could destroy that which is immaterial, and which we 
call life and soul, and which gives expression to the material 
itself, and that I sometimes thought that in this I realized 
more vividly the truth of immortality than in anything else. 
The child repeated my proposition, saying: “All life the 
same in essence, only differing in degree and development, 
Yes, I believe that; but we must not forget one thing,— and 


that is, it gravitates to the centre of all life, and that is God.” 


And so the child had brought me home, back to the only 
mooring which will stand the strain in the storm of question, 
doubt, or fear. All life gravitates to the centre of all life, 
and that is God, supreme in thought, in justice, in mercy, 
and in love; and in the shadow of his dear presence agat 
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We 


all sects, all creeds, all people, all nations, all worlds, all life. 
Let but the world hold fast to that, then all’s well with the 
world,— all’s well. 


Objections to the Literary Test. 


BY SAMUEL J BARROWS. 

In its issue of December 11 the Christian Register has 
called attention to the bill now before the United States 
Senate “amending the immigration laws by providing for 
an educational test.” 

As the question involves important ethical and economi- 
cal considerations, I am not surprised that the Regis/er has 
opened its columns for its discussion. I regard the third 
section of that bill as a mischievous bit of class legislation, 
and an attempt through misguided zeal to shut out from the 
United States honest, thrifty, industrious, and therefore de- 
sirable immigrants. Last week I made at Washington be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Immigration an extended ar- 
gument on this subject. I can here only mention a few of 
the many objections to this provision. . 

_ 1. The “ Educational Test,” so called, is not really educa- 
tional in its broadest aspect, but simply a literary test. It 
does not take into account the important fact that a great 
many whom it would exclude, such as the Roumanian Jews, 
though not capable of reading, have been educated to get 
their living by some form of manual industry. As I showed 
to the Senate Committee, though illiteracy among the Jews 
who came to this country last year was 18 per cent., their 
percentage of skilled workers was 30 per cent. In this re- 
spect they led the immigrants of all other nations, even sur- 
passing the English, Germans, and Scandinavians. From 
an economic standpoint and as a test of desirability, it is 
more important for an immigrant to be able to earn his liv- 
ing, which is practically guaranteed by his skill in some 
form of industry, than to be able to read in a foreign lan- 
guage a few lines from the Constitution of the United 
States, which is no guarantee at all. The literary test is 
academic and superficial. At least four of the government 
inspectors, summoned to the hearing to testify in regard to 
other features of the bill, told me that they regarded the 
“ Educational Test” as of no value; and the Commissioner 
of Immigration of New York has strongly expressed his 
preference for some other method. 

2. In countries where compulsory common school educa- 
tion does not exist and in others, such as Roumania, in 
which the Jews are hampered by many restrictions, a mere 
reading test is no test of desirability. This test puts the 
emphasis in the wrong place. It is not what a man snows, 
but what he can do, It is his character as to honesty, tem- 
perance, and industry, combined with physical health and 
willingness to work, which are most important ; and the lit- 
erary test is of no value in determining any of these things. 
3. The reading test may be a desirable one for naturaliza- 
tion. It ought not to prevent an honest, capable man from 
landing in the United States. If the test imposed were to 
read and write English, it would have more practical value ; 
but it is too superficial to be applied to the 517 tinners, the 
592 bakers, the 434 blacksmiths, the 2,000 carpenters and 
joiners, the 315 locksmiths, the 1,285 shoemakers, and the 
6,000 tailors of the Jewish race or to the 20,730 skilled 
workers from Italy who arrived last year, many of whom it 
would keep out. 

_ 4. It is a serious indictment of this literary test that it is 
devised to exclude certain nationalities. This is freely con- 
fessed by those who are pushing it. It is intended especially 
to exclude the Latin and Slavicraces. It is an extraordinary 

and unwarranted assumption that the Hungarians, the 


fc Italians, the Greeks, Poles, and Russians, and the Jews 


_ from Southern and South-western Europe are undesirable 
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acquisitions. We have reached a curious stage in our his- 
tory when we propose to exclude the countrymen of Kos- 
suth, Garibaldi, Pulaski, Kosciusko. What would our 
Revolutionary fathers think of the proposition to exclude 
the countrymen of the youngest cavalry officer of the War 
of Independence, to whom somewhat late in the day the 
Congress of the United States is proposing to put up a 
statue? Doubtless they would have thought it more im- 
portant to exclude the children of the Hessians who were 
hired by England to come over and fight us. - And yet the 
descendants of these very people who were sent over to fight 
us are numbered among our most desirable acquisitions. 

The assumption that, if this nation is going to succeed in 
its experiment of democracy, it must confine its admissions 
to the Anglo-Saxon race, because they had most to do in 
founding it, shows a strange lack of confidence in American 
institutions. In no people is the spirit of democracy and 
liberty more active to-day than among the Italians, Greeks, 
Poles, Hungarians, all of whom have made great sacrifices 
to obtain it. It is too much to ask them to divest them- 
selves entirely of their national traits when they come to this 
country. But the contribution they make to our prosperity 
is as necessary for us as that made by any other race. It 
was curious, indeed, that when Col. S., a Pole, who was 
an officer in our Civil War fighting for the maintenance of 
the Union, as Pulaski fought for its establishment, had ad- 
dressed the Senate Committee protesting against the dis- 
crimination proposed to be made against his race, Senators 
Mason and Fairbank and the chairman of the committee, 
Senator Penrose, all of whom have a large number of Poles 
amongst their constituents, were prompt to testify in the 
strongest terms as to their desirability and capacity for 
American citizenship. It can easily be shown that all the 
virtues are by no means on the side of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The Latin and Slavic races have their virtues as well. They 
will easily bear comparison, as will the Jews, with the North- 
ern races. It is un-American and unjust to exclude them. 

Commissioner of Immigration Williams of the port of 
New York has said in his annual report that it is “ imprac- 
ticable to legislate against people of any particular European 
nationality.” I would go further, and say it is undesirable 
and unjust to legislate against any particular nationality 
whatever. We may legislate against bacteria, disease, crime, 
and pauperism; but no honest, thrifty, intelligent, able- 
bodied immigrants of any nationality should be turned back 
from our shores on any pretext, least of all because they 
have had no opportunity in their own country to learn to 
read so difficult an instrument as the Constitution of the 
United States, 


Personal Religion. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 


Personal religion is defined in the title, as the religion of 
personal habit, disposition, and desire. The old-time relig- 
ion had a remote mission to serve, which it accomplished by 
roundabout methods. It aimed to save men’s souls from 
threatened loss and destruction. The soul had an entity 
and destiny of its own, quite apart from that of the natural 
man, with his carnal appetites and ambitions, which did not 
so greatly stand in the way of the soul’s salvation. 

The natural man, whom science has taught a later age to 
honor and trust, was formerly the object of God’s chief dis- 
pleasure. Mere human worth counted for little in the re- 
ligious life. Courage, honesty, a just and kindly spirit, 
however desirable as aids to this world’s happiness and 
welfare, were often regarded as hindrances to the soul's life, 
when unallied with the popular theological beliefs. 

To-day men care nothing for the theological aspect of 
morals; they are concerned about the moral aspect of theol- 
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ogy.. The present demand upon religion is: not what 
rewards will she bestow on us in some distant future 
state, but what means of present growth and happiness does 
she offer man. Man’s soul is descried through the medium 
of his ordinary habits and conduct; and whatever salvation 
it is to win must be through the avenues of sense and 
natural desire, purged of selfish animalism and bent to 
spirit uses. The whole man must be uplifted and purified. 
“Tf religion cannot cure your temper, it cannot save your 
soul.” 

The religious man must be a thinking man. Above all, 
must be a good man, generous, just, and brave. Men and 
women stand on their individual attainments in this matter 
as never before. 

Personal religion, whose test lies in every-day behavior, 
has no more potent or active enemy than a soured or hasty 
temper. Dante punishes the souls of the wrathful in the 
Stygian lake, whose airs are foul and murky with their com- 
plaining sighs and angry imprecations. Nothing poisons 
the atmosphere of home or neighborhood more than the 
presence of an ill-tempered person. Anger is as unseemly 
as it is impotent. It makes the one indulging it more 
culpable than any one else: it also makes us ridiculous. 

“ The thing I pity most 
In men is — action, prompted by surprise 
Of anger,” 
says Browning. 


“Trust me, blood-warmth never yet 
Betokened strong will.” 


It is true these words are spoken by a cold, malignant 
spirit in that nightmare poem, “ The Forgiveness”; but they 
speak truth. 

The passional nature has its uses, properly directed and 
controlled. It is not to be starved or flayed into submission, 
after the old ascetic ideals. It is the man of deep but con- 
trolled passion, like Paul, whom the world most loves and 
trusts. This self-control takes the place of the old self- 
repression. It is the foundation-stone of character. 

The religion whose office is to develop a righteous will- 
power must do this not only in the way of discipline, but of 
enlightenment. It has been well said that “‘a man’s creed 
should be as large as possible for himself, as small as pos- 
sible for others.” By this is meant, I suppose, that that is 
the best form of faith which engenders the largest love and 
least self-assumption. 

Personal religion has no better sign than a large and 
loving disposition. It estimates people at their best, it 
strives to understand rather than judge a failing humanity, 
it aims to help rather than punish. 

Love and courage are the two leading ideas in this per- 
sonal religion. True love breeds courage, banishes servile 
fears of all kinds, mental and social subserviency. “1 
look upon my adhesion to the anti-slavery cause as my first 
experience in religion,’’ said Dr. Furness. 

It is not always the “liberal” religionist who reaches this 
ideal most easily. Examples of moral devotion are found in 
every age and have been inspired by every creed. It is the 
loving and growing soul which has corrected the creeds, and 
will in time dispense with them altogether. Orthodox and 
liberal stand on their indjvidual merits. The orthodox is 
told he must be orthodox, or straight in his life as in his 
way of thinking: the liberal is adjured to be liberal in love. 
The Christs and Buddhas have been elevated into godship, 
not on any abstract grounds, but for the simple moral beauty 
of theif daily lives. 

Who more than Jesus has exemplified the worth and 
meaning of personal religion? Blessed are the meek and 
the pure in heart! The righteous man not only performs 
his manifest duty, but goes out of his way in helpful service 
to the needy, like the good Samaritan and the shepherd who 
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left the: ninety-and-nine in the fold to seek out and rescue’ 
the one lost lamb. a or 
The measure of faith, of whatever form or teaching, is the 
sense of responsibility which it engenders. The worst scep- 
tic is the selfish worldling. We can perhaps afford not to be- 
lieve in God,— as other men define him,— but we cannot af- 
ford not to believe in ourselves, our own power of moral re- 
cuperation and influence. Out of this lower, human trust 
will grow a higher one. Out of duty well and cheerfully 
performed the spirit of worship and praise will grow. We 
gain happiness, here or hereafter, only as we create it here, 
on the way. : ; 


Dr. Patton on Revision. 


BY REV. L. WALTER MASON. 


Rev. Dr. F. L. Patton of Princeton has just finished 
here a course of popular lectures on theology, the aim of 
which was evidently to strengthen the wavering ranks of the 
“ anti-revisionists”; for there are signs that this hitherto 
rock-ribbed fortress of Calvinism, undismayed, is about to 
open the gates to the opposing army. 

Dr. Patton has long been a name to conjure by in Pitts- 
burg, and his lectures were attended by ministers in large 
numbers. However, all were not of one mind. Dr. E. R. 
Donehoo, a minister of one of the churches here, voiced the 
sentiments of the “revisionists” in a column of one of the 
daily papers. He said: “It seems a little out of taste for 
Dr. Patton to discuss this question at this time, when the 
matter is pending before the Pittsburg Presbytery, and 
particularly under the circumstances in which his audience 
were assembled, and where there was no opportunity to reply 
to him. It savored very strongly of an attempt to forestall 
the free discussion of the question when it comes before our 
presbytery. Dr. Patton may arrogate to himself a special 
amount of authority in passing judgment on this question, 
but it is a matter for congratulation amongst us common 
men that our church recognized no hierarchy in our system. 
One man is just as good as another, and possesses the same 
right to discuss and decide such questions as this according 
to his intelligent judgment.” 

Dearly as the Unitarian would like to lend a hand in this 
combat-royal, it is clearly a case where he can do the great- 
est good to the greatest number by keeping still. It is rarely 
wise or helpful for neighbors to interfere in a domestic con- 
troversy. -However, it is very interesting to see, by their 
own definitions, where the defenders of the old and the new 
stand, : 

Dr. Patton, in his lecture on “The New Christianity,” 
called it a disease, and proceeded to describe the symptoms 
by which the insidious malady could be detected. First, the 
emphasis is ethical rather than religious, on doing rather 
than believing or being. But the most pronounced symptom 
is found in the new attitude toward the Bible. The old 
interest was in the text,-in what the Scripture says: the new 
is to know under what circumstances it was written. The 
old required verbal skill: the new, historic knowledge. He 
charged his opponents with accepting the conclusions of the 
higher criticism. ‘At one time,” he said, “they claimed. 
that Paul had only written two or three of the Epistles attrib- 
uted’ to him. Now they have gotten around to acknowledge 
that he wrote nearly all of them. They say Paul wrote 
them, but-we don’t believe him. We would believe Jesus, but 
we don’t know what he said.” . 

He described the desire for creed revision as young men 
and women, living in the home with the father and grand- 
father, pleading for modern conveniences, and an addition to 
the old house; and because of their importunity the old 
gentleman grants their requests. But— and here comes the 
warning — in the next genération or two there will grow up a 
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progressive youth who will laugh at the sentiment about 
the old house, and will tear it down to make room for some- 
thing more nearly according to his own notion. Dr. 
Donehoo fails to see anything especially tragic in that. 
But what reply will he and his associates make to Dr. Patton 
when he turned from illustration to the direct statement that 
“it is not the addition of a chapter on love here, and the 
modification of a phrase here, and the elimination of a 
clause there, that is the real question. The real question 
is concerning the entire system of faith, Is it revelation or 
evolution”? ; 

It was noticeable all the time that he spoke of the ‘‘ Old 
Christianity ’’ as a thing of the past, always using the past 
tense when referring to it. He closed the above-mentioned 
lecture with the startling assertion — the logic of which may 
have been implied in the mind of the speaker, but was no- 
where apparent in the discourse — that “ it is back, and it is 
back to atoning blood, or it is on, and it is on to atheism.” 
In his declaration that the question is revolution or evo- 
lution the venerable champion throws down the gauntlet 
fairly. 

Will his opponents take it up? 

PITTSBURG, Pa. 


Good-bye. 


A darkening sky and a whitening sea, 
And the wind in the palm-trees tall; 

Soon or late comes a call for me, 

Down from the mountain or up from the sea, 
Then let me lie where I fall. 


And a friend: may write — for friends there be — 
On a stone from the gray sea wall, 
“ Jungle and town and reef and sea,— 
I loved God’s earth, and his earth loved me, 
Taken for all in all.” 
— David Starr Jordan. 


The Pulpit. 


The Experience of Religion. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


In Him we live and move and have our being.—AcTs xvii. 28. 


Prof. James’s interesting book on the “ Varieties of Relig- 
ious Experience”’ has undoubtedly persuaded many sceptical 
people to believe that there is more validity in religion than 
they had imagined. And yet this book, suggestive as it is, 
leaves certain grave difficulties in many minds. In the first 
place, as Mr. James himself acknowledges, he takes so large a 
proportion of his illustrations from the region of pathology 
that the reader gets, in spite of the author’s caution, the net 
impression of religious experience as somewhat morbid and 
fearful. There is a subtle idea that religion belongs out of 
the range of natural and healthy human processes. More- 
over, Prof. James presupposes an idea of God which it is be- 
coming impossible for modern minds to accept. The relig- 
ious people whom he mostly quotes seem to think of God as 
a Being somewhat apart from the universe. It is a God who 
comes and then departs, who has his favorites whom he vis- 
its, while: other men live unconscious of his influence. I 
wish, if possible, to try to correct this very ancient and 
prevalent conception of God. I wish to show men that they 
are much more religious then they think, that the processes 


_ and experiences of religion are thoroughly normal, healthy, 


vital, and delightful, that we are all constantly living in the 
presence of God, and that his influences are around us like 
the air we breathe. 

_ This idea about religion grows out of the wonderfully in- 
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spiring modern conception of God. I call it modern, though 
of course it was also the thought of the greatest of the think- 
ers in ancient times ; but it is only within a generation or two 
that this magnificent conception has fairly become possible 
for ordinary men. We no longer think of demonstrating 
the existence of God, as if indeed his being were in doubt, 
and susceptible of argument for and against. Our thought 
of God, on the contrary, is simply our highest interpretation 
of the obvious facts of the universe. 

The name of God sums up into itself the force, the order 
and beauty, the thought and intelligence, the moral trend of 
events, the justice and goodness and love which we find 
everywhere coming to light in the world. ‘As the life of 
man is not something apart from the universe, but is the 
highest manifestation of its life, so religion is not a solitary 
province apart from the rest of human life, but it is rather 
the culmination and fruitage of all that is most beautiful and 
spiritual in human history. In other words, when we say 
‘‘God,’’ we mean to express our conviction of the moral and 
spiritual nature in us and in the world. We mean to testify 
our confidence that the world is good and life is significant ; 
that the mystery which is beyond all definition and behind 
all things, the source of being, revealing itself everywhere 
in forms of rhythm, motion, and beauty, is beneficent and 
friendly to man; that the nature of man at its highest and 
best is of the nature of the universe,—that is, it is divine 
nature. 

Let us now ask ourselves a very simple question ; namely, 
how we experience the reality of a friend. We cannot 
surely see the friend’s personality: it eludes our sight and 
our senses. It cannot be put into any definition, and yet 
there is nothing of which we are more sure than of this 
subtle personality which we feel and know and experience and 
call our friend. We know it first in its outward form,—the 
body, the features, the expression of the eyes, the tone of 
voice. Thus through the channels of our senses we rec- 
ognize life present, like our own life, tenanting a body like 
our own body. We have on the physical side a sense of 
satisfaction in the health and the presence of our friend, 
although, evidently, our friend is more than what we appre- 
hend by our senses. Next we experience our friend through 
our intelligence. We share his thoughts, we enjoy his con- 
versation. The community of mind between him and our- 
selves is a valid and essentially real community of life. We 
know our friend also through his moral nature. We share 
certain moral sentiments, we perceive the same courses of 
action as just and reasonable and binding upon us. We 
share, it may be, the enjoyment of beautiful instances of 
moral conduct and the sight of illustrious lives which we 
both venerate together. We thus come close, as we say, to 
the soul of our friend, and especially in those cases where 
both are committed to costly moral endeavors and ventures. 
A moral purpose makes us one. 

Once more, we know our friend through the sentiment of 
love. Here is the heart of our friendship. We cannot 
define this word “love,” but it is as real to us as is the 
soul which it reveals. There are great hours or days in 
the history of our love, when soul mingles with soul. There 
are times when love demands of us some common effort, 
and our will goes with our feeling. We would offer to die, if 
need be, for the sake of our love. Such are the spiritual 
forms through which we experience the valid reality of friend- 
ship and know one another’s personality. 

Now our relations with God, the life of the universe, the 
spirit in whom we live, are precisely similar to those which 
we have just indicated: they are also just as natural. We 
experience religion, that is, we know God, in the first place, 
through the phenomena of the vast outward world with 
which we come in contact through our senses. Many 
perhaps will not readily admit this fact; but where does 
this wonderful physical universe come from, unless, indeed, 
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it is the manifestation or vesture of the life of God, revealed 
through its manifold processes? I am well aware that the 
full recognition of this fact is beclouded to most of us by 
the traditional fears and apprehensions with which we begin 
our life. ‘The world seems at first to be full of objects of 
more or less terror. We suspect that evil powers are lying in 
wait for us; we are in dread of disease. It takes time and 
patience to develop a sense of the wholeness of the physi- 
cal world. We go slowly through the processes of learning 
it, like the boy who learns to swim. The boy begins with 
dread of the water and fear lest he shall be drowned; but 
after a while he comes to the sense of the freedom of the 
water,— that it belongs to him and he, in a way, belongs to 
it. Fear now vanishes in the sense of this new and larger 
power into which he has entered. 

Or, again, I may illustrate my meaning by the processes 
through which the child comes to know his own city. He 
begins with fear of the strange town and its noises and its 
crowds and its dark places. He holds close to his father’s 
hand in walking the streets, timid lest he be lost. As the 
child grows, he comes to enjoy those very things which once 
caused him fear. He loves the streets by night or by day: 
he joins in the crowds. The life of the city belongs to him, 
and he belongs to the city. He has thus attained the free- 
dom of the town as a citizen in it. In somewhat the same 
way the man grows to the sense of his freedom in the phys- 
ical life of the universe. It is a new sense of joy which so 
far only a few appear to have attained. Whitman’s poems, 
for example, are full of this sense. Browning teaches it. 
What I wish to call attention to here is that this feel- 
ing about the world, as of a majestic universe from which 
all fear has been dispelled as of the vast common life 
which we share and to which we belong, is the normal heri- 
tage to which every man should attain. Now this large 
happy sense of the relation of man to the outward universe 
and all its physical processes is an experience of religion. 
It is one aspect of the knowledge of God, as my acquaint- 
ance with my friend’s form and features is one of the 
aspects of my knowledge of his personality. 

Again, we come to experience religion, or, in other words, 
to know God, through our enjoyment of the wonderful world 
of beauty and music. I know that the men of religion have 
often been shy of the world of beauty, as if it were alien to 
divine things. We are learning better to-day. All beauty 
is of God. It is a manifestation of the spiritual life, which 
is essentially a thing of joy. In fact, the thorough artist, 
understanding the full meaning of beauty, would hardly be 
tempted to do wrong, since all wrong, cruelty, selfishness, is 
essentially repulsive and ugly. Thus, in our hours of most 
intense enjoyment of beautiful things, in the hours of our 
highest happiness, we naturally tend to be sympathetic and 
susceptible to all moral appeals. This is especially the 
case as we recognize that the highest sense of beauty, as of 
joy, culminates in utterance or expression. Would we enjoy 
beautiful things, we must do beautiful things. Would we 
enjoy beautiful music, we shall enjoy it most if we can make 
beautiful music. In other words, we must share it. Our 
thought is that beauty comes from God. We must reflect it, 
then, and make it shine the more. Now this free passage 
of beauty and of joy to our souls, and again outward to 
other souls in utterance, I affirm, is an experience of re- 
ligion. It is the joy and beauty of the life of the universe to 
which we give expression, Let us be glad that it is so. 

I call your attention next to the fact that we experience 
religion in the most natural way through all the processes 
of thought or intelligence. The mind asks questions and 
studies. The universe returns answer to our questions. 
There is one intelligence. We simply share it through 
thought. We merely receive. what the spirit of the universe 
imparts. The more we teach, share, and utter what we 
learn, the law is that we receive the more. It is as if we 
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were conversing with the Almighty Intelligence. This is 
pre-eminently the case with the great lovers of truth. There 
are men who practically say of the truth, ‘‘ Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him,” so sure are they that truth is 
good and only good, so inspired are they by the Infinite 
Mind. Surely, it is no materialist or atheist world in which 
great souls have this hunger and thirst after truth. It must 
be God’s world. The truth is God’s communication ; and 
whoever gives his mind to find out and know the thoughts 
of God, in every new view of the wonders of the intellectual 
universe therein sees and knows God. 

The next aspect in which men come to know God or to 
experience religion is on the moral side of our lives. What 
is the meaning of the pressure of obligation which we all 
feel toward right? What is the interpretation of conscience 
urging its commands upon all of us? There is only one 
possible interpretation which makes any sense of these 
profound facts. It is that which conceives this universal 
movement of conscience as the pressure upon us and our 
lives of the righteous spirit of the universe. No one can 
read human history and doubt for a moment that there is in 
it ‘a power which makes for righteousness,” that this power 
is what we mean when we say God. Whoever experiences 
it feels and knows God within him. Whoever yields to it 
gives this power free play through his life, and willingly 
does the things which conscience bids. Whoever knows the 
joy and satisfaction which comes with the doing of the right 
or the speaking of truth experiences religion or knows God. 
What else can it be except religion? What else can it be 
beside the movement of the universal spirit that the man 
thus experiences? What could he desire more holy than to 
feel the throbbing in his own veins of the righteous will of 
the universe? 

Once more, we experience religion in its highest forms on 
the side of our love, in every motion of mercy and pity and 
friendship. An old writer has taught that ‘ whosoever 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” ‘This must be 
true. Where does the most precious thing proceed from 
except from the source of all being? There is no experi- 
ence of all those which Mr. James recounts in his book so 
beautiful, so practical, so inspiring, or so essentially re- 
ligious as are the common experiences which all men and 
women at times share of the being and presence of God in 
their friendship and love. The good old Scripture does not 
say, “‘ Whosoever loveth God is born of him.” It is simpler 
than this. It says all love is of God,— the love of the 
mother for ‘her child, the love of friends for each other, the 
love of the strong toward the helpless, the love of the child 
for his pet, the love of the philanthropist or the patriot. It 
is all one love, it is the inbreathing of the same great spirit. 
To give ourselves to its flow, to express and utter it, to do 
the things which it commands, is, in truth, to share the life 
of God, and to be one with him. 

This fact is the more striking when we consider the great 
sorrowful experiences which it is the lot of men to suffer. 
The mystery of pain, sorrow, and death, has been habitually 
the cloud shadowing the conception of the divine universe. 
There is a type of victorious love which dispels this gloomy 
shadow. ‘The most signal fact in the history of the world 
and of each individual who has ever arrived at mature life 
is the discovery of a form of love most normal and whole- 
some, which, in the face of pain and sorrow, almost miracu- 
lously transmutes evil to good. ‘There is no hour so bitter 
and sad.in human existence that it is not changed and 
softened and uplifted when the spirit of love enters it. 
Love is, indeed, the highest manifestation of power and 
life. You suffer misfortune, disappointment, bereavement ; 
you stand in the face of threatened death: nevertheless, 
in the hour of your affliction you let love, friendship, 
good will, have free play through you once more, you seek to 
do the nearest duty of mercy or kindness, you resolve that 
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no human heart shall be imbittered on account of your loss, 
and straightway light appears out of your sorrow. The loss 
was not loss, As the old Greek poet wrote, the ‘‘ pain was 
gain.” More sympathy, hope, faith, are in the world than 
before. This is the solemnest and sweetest of all the ex- 
periences of religion. Here is the ‘‘ peace which passeth all 
understanding.” It is a mode of experience, moreover, 
which depends on no peculiar form of profession or belief. 
The good man who knows this peace may not even be 
aware that it is ‘the peace of God.” All the more joy to 
those who, experiencing it, know also the beautiful name by 
which they may interpret its transcendent significance. 

You might suppose that I should take the familiar story of 
Jesus’ life wherewith to sum up my meaning of the most 
profound experiences of religion. But I am often shy of 
taking Jesus’ case as my illustration, Men have too long 
looked at it as exceptional and out of the natural order. 
They haye said that this life was divine, and therefore be- 
yond the attainment of the common reach. I will take, 
therefore, a very different type of experience, one which 
many will call a “secular” type, removed as far as possible 
from the pathological illustrations in Mr. James’s book. My 
instance is the story of Virchow, the famous German scien- 
tist, whom the people of Berlin recently mourned in a great 
public funeral. He had risen from the ranks by his intelli- 
gence and fidelity, he had been a great and accurate student 
of nature and lover of truth, he had been a fearless cham- 
pion of the rights of the people in the German Parliament, 
he had stood unwaveringly for justice and international 
peace and good will, so that, when he came to die, all the 
common people in the empire knew that they had lost a 
friend. 

Let us now imagine that this great soul appears in the 
land of light, to be judged and appraised and awarded his 
place. Let us also suppose that there appears with him 
some one who had died on the same day, a member of one 
of the conventional churches, a “professor of religion,” 
a rich and successful merchant. Let us suppose, not that 
shining angels meet them, but that each man’s best self, 
the God in him, makes inquiry and passes judgment on the 
actual life. Let us hear first the judgment of the conven- 
tional man of.religion. The question comes, You had ex- 
perienced religion? And the man answers, Yes, once I had 
visions, I heard voices, I felt that my sins were washed 
away, I was converted, and I joined the church. The 
questioner asks, And did you enjoy God’s wonderful world, 
its beauty and glory, its seas and mountains and stars? 
And the man answers: I was busy amassing a fortune. I 
lived in my counting-room. I was fearful of Nature and 
her storms and her seas. And the questioner asks: Did 
you study for truth? Did you learn the meaning of the 
divine order of the world? Did you love truth? And the 
answer comes: No, I feared truth. They told me that the 
truth would destroy faith, and that science was the enemy 
of religion. And the questioner asks: You loved justice 
and did mercy? You followed the Golden Rule? And the 
answer comes: I did justice when I was compelled, not 
otherwise. I did not believe that the Golden Rule would 
work in this earth, and I never really tried to observe it. 
And once more the questioner asks: Did you follow love? 
Were you a man of good will? No, the man answers; I 
was too busy in making my fortune to do deeds of mercy or 
to find time to be generous. ‘hen comes the voice of judg- 
ment: And you call yourself “ religious,” who never enjoyed 


the beauty of God’s world or cared to know its laws, or gave 
the life of God free course through your heart! Do you not 


think you had better go back and learn the great lessons 


over again? 


And now the soul of the great scientist comes forth to 
judgment; and the questioner asks, Were you not a man of 
religion? And the answer is, I never professed to be 
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religious. And the question comes: What did you make of 
the world? Did you enjoy its beauty? Did you seek for 
truth? Did you find the laws of order? Did you do justice? 
Did you love mercy? Did you help men, and feel good will 
toward them? And the answer comes clear and strong: 
This was my life; I found the world good and beautiful; I 
enjoyed its glory by day and night; I entered into its 
thought; I would have died for truth’s sake; I spoke truth, 
and taught truth and the love of truth to my scholars; I 
lifted up my voice gladly for justice in the land; it was the 
joy of my life to do deeds of humanity. And the voice 
comes in reply: Not knowing God by any name of super- 
naturalism, you yet surely knew the reality of God ; you lived 
his life, in thought, in spirit, in word and deed; you were 
therefore a man of religion. For religion is in truth mercy, 
friendliness, and goodness. Enter, then, into the fulness of 
the joy of God. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is one thing, and only one, which for every human 
being is true welfare, power, peace, blessing, beatitude. It 
is rectitude, it is sanctity, it islove,— love of God and man,— 
Orville Dewey. 

a 


It is to men alone, the heirs of a vast and immortal nat- 
ure, that the gift of loss and deprivation is sent, to bring 
them, if they will but follow “as dear children,” into the 
very presence-chamber of God.—_ 7. W.. Foote. 


sd 


When the world opens to you as a plan of God, when all 
existence is vocal with his meanings, when his intentions 
thread the universe so that he who reads human progress, in 
its largeness or in its littleness, reads God’s will,— that is 
‘seeing God. ”— Phillips Brooks. 


J 


There is no law of miracle. There is a law of growth, a 
law of decay. The future builds on the ever-vanishing pres- 
ent : what we become to-day will be to-morrow. ‘This is evo- 
lution, It may seem to be a slow process, but all growth 
that is lasting is slow; and the Eternal is in no hurry, 
for he has all time in which to work— W. D. Little. 


od 


The well-beloved of God reveal to all of us who turn to 
them the riches of our own inheritance and the divine pos- 
sibilities of our meaner souls. In seasons of weariness, 
doubt, and despair, when we gloomily distrust ourselves and 
see no help near, they thus stretch forth their very hands 
from heaven to uplift and strengthen us.— Henry W. Cross- 
key, 

J 


MY DISCIPLINE. 


At dawn, the prayer “ Our Father who art!” for I believe 
in the fatherhood of God. 

With the morning, a deed, humble, unnoted, my pledge of 
service to the world; for I believe’ in the brotherhood of 
Man. 

At noon, the name of the Master, “‘ Thou art still the life, 
thou art the way the holiest know”; for I believe in the 
leadership of Jesus. 

At twilight, a moment of repentance, of inward purifica- 
tion; for I believe in salvation by character. 

With the stars and silent night, an upward look, the in- 
finite eternal hope; for I believe in the progress of man- 
kind onward and upward forever! — /rederick B. Mott. 
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In the Library. 


From the oriels, one by one, 

Slowly fades the setting sun ; 

On the marge of afternoon 

Stands the new-born crescent moon ; 

In the twilight’s crimson glow 

Dim the quiet alcoves grow. 

Drowsy-lidded Silence smiles 

On the long deserted aisles; 

Out of every shadowy nook 

Spirit faces seem to look, 

Some with smiling eyes, and some 

With a sad entreaty dumb. 

He who shepherded his sheep 

On the wild Sicilian steep ; 

He above whose grave are set 

Sprays of Roman violet; 

Poets, sages,—all who wrought 

In the crucible of thought,— 

Day by day, as seasons glide 

On the great eternal tide, 

Noiselessly they gather thus 

In the twilight beauteous, 

Hold communion each with each 

Closer than our earthly speech, 

Till within the east are born 

Premonitions of the morn ! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


Two December Festivals in Cuba. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


Spain, through the National Church, during 
long centuries taught her Cuban children to 
observe a series of festivals and saints’ days. 
Thus the ecclesiastical was closely linked to the 
social, political, and domestic life of the people. 

December is a “red-letter” month in the cal- 
endar, long anticipated and joyfully remembered. 
The first of the early winter feasts is “La Puris- 
sima Concepcion,” December 8, a distinctively 
Spanish and Catholic affair, commemorating the 
Virgin Mary’s sinless conception—a church 
dogma greatly emphasized in Spain. 

Perched on a lofty hill back of the picturesque 
city of Matanzas is the Church of Monserrate, 
built by devout Spaniards as a reproduction 
of a famous church of the same name on the 
mountains near to Barcelona, built on the spot 
where the Virgin was said to have appeared, 
and where many miraculous cures are supposed 
to have been wrought. And here, as there, 
the walls of the church are adorned with the 
crutches of the healed, silver and golden hearts, 
arms and limbs, furnishing tangible evidence of 
the loyalty and gratitude of the followers of 
Mary. Back of the altar, in the quaint hermit- 
age, is a grotto like to the one in far-away Spain 
in which she appeared. It is built of native 
sponges. Her figure, life size, beams upon the 
faithful from above. 

Up the wind-swept hill, under the rows of 
giant laurels, the great multitude press en this 
holy day. From the tower floats the red and 
yellow flag of Spain. The sides of the streets 
have their rows of venders of fruit, food, and 
dulces. The beggars are there, more importu- 
nate than usual; for in the “olden days” they 
were bountifully fed on this day. 

On the crowd presses: stately dames with 
rosary in hand and graceful mantillas on their 
heads, beautiful sefioritas with adoring admirers 
following them at a respectful distance; the 
rich in their carriages or quaint volantes, the 
poor on foot, hastening to fill the church at the 
hour of mass, to drink in the beauties of nature, 
and recall the greater celebration of this day on 
far-away Asturian hills as they bow at the shrine 
of “Our Lady” and crown her “Queen of Heaven 
and Refuge of Sinners on Earth.” We join the 
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throngs, and recall the glory of this great Spanish 
feast day, now departed ; for it is not kept as in| 
ante-bellum days, when Cuba was prosperous, 
and multitudes flocked hither from all over 
the island to a truly royal feast, costing from 
$10,000 to $12,000. For three days the tables 
were spread. An abundance of food was pro- 
vided, and ruddy wine flowed, not only for the 
titled officials, but for even the poorest; anda 
greater number than were fed by the Master on 
the Galilean hills were provided for. Now the 
feasting is a thing of the past, and the feast of 
La Purissima is not extended beyond one day. 

All this is preparatory to the second December 
feast, the Nativity, which begins the 24th and con- 
tinues on to the 26th. Christmas Eve is called 
“La Noche Buena,” and here as everywhere 
convivial features predominate. The squalling 
of dying porkers filis the air; for whatis a Cuban 
Christmas without roast pig? Turkeys and geese 
cease their gobbling and cackling to grace the 
tables at the ten o’clock Christmas Eve supper, 
for which even the poorest make provision in 
advance. Wine flows freely, and deep bumpers 
are drained to the health of the happy guests. 

No one thinks of sleeping on that eventful 
night. Hosts of people visit the different 
churches, and there is asad lack of reverence in 
their deportment. At twelve o’clock “La Misa 
del Gallo” is celebrated,—“The Cock’s Mass,” a 
strange misnomer. One fails to see any chrono- 
logical connection between Saint Peter’s denial 
of his Master and the scenes of the Nativity. In 
the midst of this unique mass, joyful sounds 
burst forth from the organ loft, dancing music 
is played to the accompaniment of castanets. 
All this is supposed to express the joy of the 
people over the birth of Mary’s Son. 

Before the high altar is placed the manger. 
Figures representing the Christ-child, Mary, and 
Joseph are in their places, and are devoutly in- 
spected by the hest of visitors. Suddenly the 
crowing of the cock is heard, the priest imi- 
tates the sound, and small boys all over the 
church follow, to his great disgust. The whole 
affair is sadly lacking in decorum, and rever- 
ence is an unknown quantity. 

Christmas Day is given up to visitation and 
other social festivities, winding up with a great 
ball. The clanging bells sound forth from the 
old gray steeples the joy of the Christmas-tide, 
though the harsh notes of bells cracked and dis- 
cordant lead one with lacerated nerves to apply 
to 


“Our priest told us the truth: the devil is in 
the Protestant churches.” And out she rushed. 
No one could detain her for an explanation. 
Thus ended for her the joy of that Christmas 
feast. 

But a new era is dawning here. The leaven 
of a more liberal faith is at work in the life of 
the young nation, which will not long be en- 
swathed in the swaddling-bands of an effete 
ecclesiasticism or credit calumnies uttered 
against its true friends and well-wishers. Songs 
of peace and good will echo along these beauti- 
ful shores. The people are asking for a more 


their patriotic aspirations. The hands go not 
backwards on the Cuban dial. We await the 
coming of that glad day when the angelic over- 
ture shall find an echo in the hearts of all the 
dark-eyed sons and daughters of the “Gem of 
the Southern Seas.” 

MATANZAS. 


Martineau on Jesus. 


Lt; 

It is in the third section of your paper,* 
when at page 17 we pass from the Jesus of Gali- 
lee to the Jesus of Jerusalem, that I first feel a 
difficulty in following you. I can nohow find 
that last act to be in one piece with the pre- 
ceding: it affects me as the catastrophe of a 
tragedy tacked on to a sweet pastoral elegy. 
The inner life of Jesus which gives its unique 
expression to the prelude will not work the 
sequel, I fear, as you describe it. The sup- 
posed pretension to the Messiahship breaks 
the identity, and changes the whole moral atti- 
tude and relations of the personality. His 
message hitherto had been that the time was at 
hand for the kingdom of righteousness on 
earth, to which, in common with the com- 
patriots, he devoutly looked: he stood, in re- 
gard to it, on the same platform with them, 
and took it home to himself while delivering it 
to them,—marking his fellowship by sharing 
with them the baptism of repentance. Now, by 
a sudden transformation, he appears in the 
character of ‘the King, the secret being re- 
vealed at the same moment to himself and to 
Peter, and allowed to break out aloud and 
rend the air of the approaches to Jerusalem. 
This total change of functions, this startling 
leap upon a throne, with legions at command 
and sentences of irreversible destiny to pass, it 
is impossible to make continuous with the 
characteristics of the Galilean Man of God. 
His message then was one of self-abnegation: 
now itis turned into one of self-proclamation,— 
aclaim and not a service. And that claim, if 
really made to him by others, must carry in it 
what they understood by it,—the coming in the 
clouds of heaven, the downfall of the king- 
doms of the earth, the judgment, and all the 
scene-shifting of “the last days.” And all these 
elements of the contemporary Messianic be- 
lief are attributed to him by the same Evan- 
gelists who make him appropriate the Messi- 
anic office at all. They must, in my opinion, 
either all be taken or all be left. 

May it not be, however, as you suggest, that, 
with the dangers of Jerusalem in view, he 
framed to himself the original theory of a Swf 
Sering Messiah at the very crisis of Peter’s con- 
fession, and so predicted his death while 
claiming his kingdom? Not only are there no 
traces of such a theory till after his departure, 
but it would not work at all without the sequel 


* Letter to Mrs. Humphry Ward. y 


“The people, ah, the people, 
They that dwell up in the steeple,” 


all the epithets of Poe and a few additional 
ones. 

The modest Protestant chapels share in the 
common joy. Their Christmas trees, present- 
laden, bring joy to the hearts of the Cuban chil- 
dren; and slowly the people are being taught 
the more rational way of observing the day» In 
a certain Cuban citya Protestant had often in- 
vited a Catholic friend to attend his service, but 
in vain. Prejudice was strong; and had not the 
padre warned her not to go near the chapels of 
heretics, as the devil was there? But, finally, 
she consented to witness the Christmas festivi- 
ties and see the distribution of gifts in the 
church. Santa Claus, dressed in the traditional 
costume, suddenly appeared before the audience 
with his mask and strange dress. 

Some were alarmed for Santa Claus is net 
on the calendar of the Cuban saints. When 
the Catholic visitor saw the uncouth figure 
darting up the aisles, she was much alarmed. 


rational faith, and one in deeper sympathy with 


the other. 
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of the resurrection of Him “whom the heavens 
were to receive till the restitution of all 
things.” It is not without reason, therefore, 
that the Evangelist conjoins with Christ’s pre- 
diction of his death the prediction also of his 
resurrection after three days. He could not, 
as Messiah, have believed in the one without 
But we cannot doubt that the 
latter was imported into his prophecy after 
tradition had wrought it into his history. If, 
as is very possible, he intimated his forebodings 
of death at Jerusalem, it would be in his charac- 


. ter of messenger, like that of John the Baptist, 


who also had died in the same service. If 
you discard the current Jewish conceptions 
from Messiahship in the case of Jesus, I can 
attach ne definite meaning to such phrases as 
‘this mission,’ “the saving of his brethren,” “the 
realization of the kingdom,” “his prophetic 
message”; and from page 17 I get an impres- 
sion which reminds me too much of Renan’s 
idea that Jesus, having once committed him- 
self to the Messianic claim in a moment of 
enthusiasm, went through with it because “no 
retreat was possible.” 

So long as his death is regarded as either 
official (i.¢., incident to him as Messiah) or as 
in any way intentional on his part (z.¢., for an 
end), no intelligible account of it seems to me 
possible. It is needless to point out what a 
theological monstrosity it has been made by 
the endeavor to present it in this light. But I 
own a certain difficulty in interpreting the 
position that “he dies for the freedom of the 
spirit,” unless, indeed, it refers to the words 
charged upon him at the trial: “Destroy this 
Temple,” etc. Doubtless he died from his 
spiritual teaching, so offensive to the official 
ritualism; but the word “for” seems to imply 
that he chose death as a means conducive to 
the efficacy of that teaching. Is it not truer to 
let it come in the natural play of conflicting 


‘tendencies without treating it teleologically? 


What has in fact arisen from the cross may 
well be treated as purposed by the God of History ; 
but to speak of Jesus as dying to free the slave 
and uplift the outcast, the woman, the poor, 
seems artificial, as assigning a projected end in 
view to the lovely spontaneities of his spirit. 
His personality, by the vestiges it left, uncon- 
sciously wrought the blessing which his death 
would seem to him most sure to disappoint. 
According to the Evangelists, the indictment 
which brought him to the cross charged him 
with claiming to be the Messiah, in the ordi- 
nary sense, involving 2éngship, and so high trea- 
son against Cesar. Did he claim the office, 
or did he not? If he did, the accusation was 
made good and his execution was legal. But 
in this case he perished for an illusion ; for what 
he claimed was an unreality, and the Advent 
which was to usher in the kingdom never took 
place. On this hypothesis you account for his 
death by making him the vic'im of a fanatical 
expectation. And, if you ascribe to him the 
claim, you must take along with it the alleged 
prediction of 4%s resurrection as well as of his 
death: it is the provision for taking him 
whence he is to return. Not till you sweep all 
this away, fling off the robes and insignia of 
office, and let him be simply the herald of a 


spiritual revolution, which cannot work itself 


out in Jerusalem as it is, will the deadly con- 
flict of selfish passions with Divine enthusiasm 
become clear which impelled the authorities to 
make away with him. Then, when the tran- 
scendent power of his character has made 
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heavenly life an irresistible inference, his per- 
sonal disciples, entangled in the Messianic net- 
work which embraced their world, had to bring 
their new birth and all its thought and love 
into accord with the scheme of their fathers’ 
traditions and their prophets’ promises. This 
they could do only by fitting the Messianic pro- 
gramme—their ultimate ideal—on to the mem- 
ories of their Galilean experiences and the 
pathetic drama which left them desolate and 
scattered them abroad. I quite agree with you 
(page 19) in referring the “sentences of self-asser- 
tion” ascribed to Jesus to the moulding influence 
of the disciples’ belief. But what higher grade 
of “self-assertion” can there be than self-identi- 
fication with Messiah? 
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Nature Biographies. The lives of some every 
day butterflies, moths, grasshoppers, and flies. 
By Clarence Moores Weed. With 150 photo- 
graphic illustrations by the author. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1901. pp. 164. $1.50 
net. For elder children. 

Outdoorland. A story for children. By Rob- 
ert W. Chambers. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1902. pp. 106. $1.50 net. 
A nature story for little children, with pretty 
illustrations. Specially approved. 

Pickett’s Gap. Homer Greene. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1902. pp. 208. 
$1.25. An exceptionally pretty story of high 
moral tone. The scene is laid in the Pennsyl- 
vania hills. For readers from nine to fourteen. 

Riverside Art Series. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co: — 
Michael Angelo. pp.96. 75 cents net. 
Rembrandt. pp.96. 75 cents net. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. pp. 94. 75 cents net. 


Each volume contains a collection of fifteen 
pictures and a portrait of the painter with intre- 
duction and interpretation by Estelle M. Hurll. 

Tuscan Sculpture of the fifteenth century. A 
collection of sixteen pictures reproducing works 
by Donatello, the Della Robbias, Mino da Fie- 
sole, and others, with introduction and interpre- 
tation by Estelle M. Hurll. pp. 97. 75 cents 
net. For readers over twelve. 

The Landman. His farm stories. By Will- 
iam J. Hopkins. Illustrated. Boston: L. C, 
Page & Co. 1903. pp.217. $1.20net. Simple 
narratives of farm and country life, suitable for 
bedtime reading for very little children. 

School of the Woods. Some life studies of 
animal instincts and animal training. By Will- 
jam J. Long. Illustrated. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 1902. pp. 364. $1.50 net. A’ charm- 
ing book of animal and bird life in the 
wilderness. Interesting to all readers over 
twelve. Specially approved. 

Sir Marrok. A tale of the days of King 
Arthur. By Alice French. New York: The 
Century Company. 1902. pp. 281. $1.00 net. 
A prose rendering of one of the old Chronicles, 
giving an interesting picture of the period just 
previous to the days of King Arthur. For 
readers from nine to fourteen. 

Stick-and-Pza Plays. Pastimes for the chil- 
dren’s year. By Charles Stuart Pratt. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
1899. pp. 112. 75 cents, A useful book for 
teaching little children patience and accuracy, 
while affording them amusement. Excellent 
illustrations are given of seventy figures that 
can be made from a few peas and little sticks. 

Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum. By 
Isabel Lovell. Illustrated. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1902. pp. 258. $1.50 net. 
This book describes the temples and monuments 
of the ancient Roman forum and the occasion of 
their erection. Incidentally, much is teld of the 
life and customs of the Romans from the earliest 
times. The book is well written and finely illus- 
trated. For readers over twelve. Specially 
approved. 
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With the Flag in the Channel, or the advent- 
ures of Captain Gustavus Conyngham. By 
James Barnes. Illustrated. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1902. pp.158. 80 cents net. 
An entertaining historical account of the advent- 
ures of an American privateer cruising in the 
English Channel. An interesting glimpse of 


Benjamin Franklin in Paris is given. For older 
readers. 
What a Girl can Make and Do. New ideas 


for work and play. By Lina Beard and Adelia 
B. Beard. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1902. pp. 391. $1.60. 

Stories of Bioneer Life. For young readers. 
By Florence Bass. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co. 1902. pp. 136. 50 cents. A collec- 
tion of short historical stories, written in a 
simple way for young children. For readers 
from seven to twelve. 

Story of Joan of Are. 
As Aunt Kate told it. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1902. 
pp. 184. 8ocents net. The principal events in 
the life of Joan of Arc are simply told, and her 
imprisonment and death are briefly treated. For 
readers from eight to twelve. 

Three Little Marys. By Nora Archibald 
Smith, Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. 1902. pp. 120. 85 cents 
net. Three wholesome, bright, well-written 
stories. Each witha Mary as a heroine. One 
little Mary is Irish, one Scotch, and one English. 
For girls of ten and over. 

Tower or Throne. A romance of the girlhood 
of Elizabeth. By Harriet T. Comstock. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Little, Brown &.Co. 1902. 
Ppp. 274. $1.50. 

Under Colonial Colors. A tale of Arnold’s 
expedition in 1775. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1902. pp. 431. $1.20 net. A well-written 
story of a young colonist who joins the expedi- 
tion to Quebec as a soldier in Aaron Burr’s 
regiment. These thrilling adventures would 
interest all boys of feurteen and over. 

Wild Life of Orchard and Field. Papers on 
American animal life. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1902. pp. 347. $1.40 net. 

‘With Kitchener in the Soudan. A story of 
Atbara and Omdurman. By G. A. Henty. Il- 
lustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1902. pp. 380. $1.20. A very good story of 
Kitchener’s march to Khartoum. It emphasizes 
the discipline and organization of the English 
and their African allies, and recognizes the 
bravery of their adversaries. It is one of the 
best books of the author. For boys over four- 
teen. 

Our Little African Cousin. pp. 98. 50 cents 


For boys and girls. 
By Kate E. Carpenter. 


net. 
Our Little Eskimo Cousin. pp. 110. 50 cents 


net. 

Our Little Hawaiian Cousin. pp. 99. 50° 
cents net. 

Our Little Philippine Cousin. pp. 
cents net. 

By Mary Hazleton Wade. Illustrated. Bos- 
ten: L. C. Page & Co. The “Little Cousin” 
series describes child life in various countries. 
The occupations and surroundings of the chil- 
dren are interestingly depicted. For readers 
over eight. 

Barnaby Lee. By John Bennett. New York: 
The Century Company. 1902. pp. 454. $1.50. 
An historical tale of the seventeenth century, de- 

icting life in New Amsterdam and the struggle 
bervesil the Dutch and the English. For boys 
of fourteen and over. 

Dogtown. Being some chapters from the an- 
nals of the Waddles family, set down in the 
language of house people. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1902. pp. 405. $1.sonet. A 
charming history of a dog family and their 
friends. Full of suggestions for the treatment 
of dogs under varied conditions. For readers 
over ten. 

In the Green Forest. By Katherine Pyle. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1902. pp. I7I. $1.50 
net. A fairy story for the youngest readers. 

Rob and his Gun. William Alexander Linn, 
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Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1902. pp. 311. $1.00 net. Simple and instruc- 
tive accounts of human and _ sportsmanlike 
hunting in the United States and Canada. For 
boys of twelve and over. 

Little Colonel's Hero. Annie Fellows John- 
ston. Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
1903. pp. 274. $1.20 net. A pretty story of a 
little girl and a St. Bernard dog. The scene is 
laid principally in Switzerland. This book is 
one of a series. For readers over ten. 

Madge. A girl in earnest. S. Jennie Smith. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1902. 
Pp. 259. $1.00 net. A girl with no taste for 
study turns her energies succes®ully to house- 
keeping. For girls over twelve. 
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DESCENDANTS OF RICHARD EVERETT OF DED- 
HAM, Mass. By Edward Franklin Everett, 
A.M. Boston: Privately printed. $500—This 
book contains records of the Everett fam- 
ily for nine generations. The original intention 
was to admit only those having the surname 
Everett. But a few names of others, like Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, who have added new lustre 
to the record of the family, have been givena 
place in the record. This genealogy has all the 
interest which usually attaches to an old New 
England family, increased by the ability and 
public service of many of its members, as well 
as by the innumerable ties which bind it to 
other families of the old stock which have 
furnished illustrious examples of ability and 
usefulness. Not least among the claims which 
this family has upon our attention is the fact 
that it has furnished eminent men for service in 
Unitarian pulpits. For instance, the frontis- 
piece is a fine engraving of Hon. Edward 
Everett, who began his career as a Unitarian 
minister. Descended from Rey. John Cotton of 
old colonial times, he was in 1813 settled as pas- 
tor of the church in Brattle Square, Boston. 
There is an admirable picture of Edward Everett 
Hale with a sketch of his life; and Charles Car- 
roll Everett, dean of the Cambridge Divinity 
School, is represented by a portrait and sketch. 
Dr. William Everett, who, although not ordained, 
has often served our churches as a preacher, 
contributes the interesting aceount of his father, 
Edward Everett; and himself appears among 
those who have added to the reputation of the 
family. The compiler and editor of the book, 
who died before his task was finished, was the son 
of Rev. Oliver C. Everett, whose memory is still 
kept green by many who remember his devoted 
service in our churches. Since the death of 
the editor, the unfinished work has been carried 
on by the assistance of experts; and no expense 
has been spared to make it a perfect record. 
The book is handsomely printed, well bound, 
and a credit to those who made it. It may now 
be obtained by application to Mrs. E. F. Everett, 
24 Mt. Vernon Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 


_ THE MESSAGES OF IsRAEL’s LAWGIVERS. By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net.—The per- 
plexing confusion of the laws of the Old Testa- 
ment is reason enough for the fact that they 
have been generally ignored even by faithful stu- 
dents of other parts of the Bible. Dr. Kent, who 
is the Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Yale University, has contributed much to the 

intelligent understanding of their relation to the 
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development of the Israelitish nation and faith 
by arranging them in order of growth and giving 
them in paraphrase. “It is manifest,” Prof. 
Kent says, “that the various laws have different 
values.” Some possess simply an _ historical 
interest, others represent developing institutions; 
and, chronologically arranged, they furnish a 
complete epitome of Israel’s growth of moral 
standards. A simple system of codification has 
been adopted, kindred laws being first grouped 
together, and then each group arranged in chron- 
ological order under the three general headings: 
Primitive, Deuteronomic, and Priestly Codes. 
The volume is one of a series of handbooks 
intended as aids to the reading of the Scriptures. 
edited by Prof. Sanders and Prof. Kent, in which 
each volume is intended to provide a practical 
basis for the study of Old Testament institutions. 


THE DANCERS. By Edith M. Thomas. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. $1.50—One finds 
joy and refreshment in the poems of Miss 
Thomas. She looks at life with broad, calm 
gaze, and reverses the way of too many women 
poets, who feel their own heart-throbs so in- 
tensely that they are heedless of what the wide 
world without is thinking or doing or suffering. 
Nor is she distracted by the world outside, since 
she can compare the past and the present, study 
the eternal lesson of events, and find uplifting 
messages in beauty and truth that are fit to 
illumine the darkness and mystery. There is 
the heartache of sympathy in “‘Midnight Bread” 
and “The Wolves of the Wind,” but there is 
also the high serenity of such poems as “Timon 
to the Athenians” and “The Voice of the Laws,” 
which seera to express the character of her 
poetry more truly. Many of these poems hold 
one by their grave, clear thought and melodious 
utterance. They are not outworn with the first 
or second reading, but become the dearer the 
longer one lives with them. 


THE LAst Days OF PEKIN. Translated from 
the French of Pierre Loti. By Myrta L, Jones. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75 net.—In 
his well-known style our author, who had excep- 
tional oppertunities to go behind the scenes in 
China, and to see things that had not been be- 
fore exposed to the eyes of any outside barbarian, 
tells his story with vivacity and charming skill. 
He hints at unlovely things that he saw in the 
conduct of the allied armies; but he very cheer- 
fully assures his readers that, in the rape, rapine, 
plunder, and other barbarities of which licen- 
tious soldiers were guilty, the French took no 
part. If his statement is true, it is much to the 
credit of the French army; for they were, he 
says, regarded as the friends of the people, and 
were commonly known as the protectors of 
women and children. With graceful diction 
and poetic fancy our author adorns the scenes 
he describes, interesting his readers in the mys- 
teries which he penetrates, and leaving them to 
wonder how Jong it may be before civilization 
has passed the stage in which it destroys libra- 
ries, palaces, and works of art, after the exigen- 
cies of a bombardment have passed. 


ETERNALISM A THEORY OF INFINITE Jus- 
TICE. By Orlando J. Smith. Iloughton, Mifflin 
& Co.—The author’s thesis is that justice is the 
central thing in the world, and hence should 
be the dominant principle in religion, Conse- 
quently, since a man’s deeds are largely deter- 
mined by the nature with which he is born into 
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the world, and it would be unjust to hold him 
accountable for that which is not of his making, 
all theories involving creation by God of the 
individual soul must be abandoned in favor of 
belief in eternal existence and some sort of me- 
tempsychosis. Man, therefore, is responsible for 
his nature, since it is the fruit of his own action 
in previous stages of existence. Hence “the phi- 
losophy of eternalism, and it alone, enthrones 
justice as the Supreme Law, the fundamental 
Verity, the divine Principle of the Universe.” 
The beok is rich in quotations, and, unlike most 
works of similar tendency, is comprehensible, 
even when not convincing. 


Tue Licutninc Conrucror. By C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.—This is a first-rate story for a 
leisure hour, when one wishes to be entertained 
and cheered. It would not be easy to take the 
downcast view of life when reading this clever 
account of the lovable American girl who buys 
a cranky automobile and endeavors to tour 
with it through France. Her misfortunes in the 
beginning heighten the welcome which the res- 
cuing hero receives in the person of a gentle- 
manly chauffeur; and the ensuing complica- 
tions and the happy termination of the romance 
make up a story which one is not likely to 
leave half read. The trip takes them through 
Provence, Spain, Italy, Capri, and Corsica; and 
bits of interesting comment and description are 
worth reading for their own sake, and also 
serve as a romantic setting to the personal ex- 
periences. 


PotLy State. By Frances J. Delano. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press.—If Miss Delano’s 
delightful book for girls had come to the Regis- 
ter office earlier than the last week in December, 
it would certainly have been noticed in time 
to help out with the Christmas book-buying. 
However, it is not a book for a single season; 
and prospective buyers will do well to make a 
note of the fact. The story has been running as 
a serial in the Congregationalist; and Polly’s 
quick wit, unfailing humor, and resource have 
made her many friends. The motto of the book 
might have been, “Be sure you are right, then go 
ahead”; and it can give many a hint to the girl 
who wants to be liked,—and what girl doesn’t ?— 
for Polly’s popularity was not all due to her 
inventiveness, though that was unusual, or her 
good fortune, though that in one case at least 
was phenomenal. The best thing of all is the 
sunshiny spirit of the story, and the way in which 
the common dependence of all the members of 
a family upon each other is emphasized. 


STILLMAN GOTT, FARMER AND FISHERMAN, 
By Edwin Day Sibley. Boston: John Brooks. 
This is one of the many books that have followed 
after David Harum with the study of an uncon- 
ventional, rather rough man, who wins both re- 
spect and love. Stillman Gott makes up for 
his lack of family ties by befriending all the un- 
fortunate who come in his way. His‘ native 
shrewdness and New England humor give him 
the power to help himself or others out of diffi- 
culties, and his human friendliness inclines him 
to use that power, The sentimental love-story 
is anecessary accompaniment. While the con- 
struction and style indicate the untrained liter- 
ary workman, there is no doubt that a large 
class of readers enjoy just such a dialect story, 
laughing at the humor, touched by the pathos, 
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his own “spirit-guided hand,” eight stanzas in 
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and made better by the genial spirit expressed 
in the homely chapters. 


Tue HomeLy Virtues. By Ian Maclaren. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.—Rev. 
John Watson writes for ordinary commonplace 
people, who are, as he is assured, those upon 
whom the prosperity of a nation, the goodness 
of a commonwealth, chiefly depends, just as 
character is built up, not out of great intellectual 
gffts and public achievements, but by the 


homely virtues of honesty, industry, thrift, kind- 


ness, courtesy, and reverence. It is of these, 
then, that he writes with simple directness and 
shrewd common sense. The chapters are 
practical talks that ought to be read widely, 
especially by the young, whose habits and 
manners are still in process of training. 


ADDRESSES ON WAR. By Charles Sumner. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.—In furtherance of the 
cause of universal peace, we have this republi- 
cation of the orations of Charles Sumner. To 
them is prefixed an editorial essay by Edwin D. 
Mead, who applies the principles advocated by 
Sumner to American affairs since his time. 
This is one of the series of books published not 
as a business enterprise, but to do missionary 
work in the cause of peace. 


Miscellaneous. 


_The Old Farmer’s Almanac comes with the 
compliments of William Ware & Co. Inter- 
leaved, in stiff covers, this almanac invites the 
attention of housewives who like old-fashioned 
things. It is always interesting to read the 
weather predictions. 


Everyday English is the expressive title of a 
book of language lessons, put together after a 
common-sense method by Jean Sherwood 
Rankin, and approved in a brief foreword by 
Richard Burton. It is true to the demand that 
language study shall be separated from lessons 
in grammar, and it seeks to give command of 
the mother tongue through vocabulary gains, 
the spontaneous expression of original thought 
and interest in literature. There is no more 
fascinating study than that of words, and there 
is. really no reason why some of that charm 
should not be felt by children. It certainly 
would be if they were all taught as intelligently 
as they may be by means of this book, which 
we have looked over with an interest educa- 
tional publications do not often carry. It is 
issued by the Educational Publishing Company. 


The Gentleman from Everywhere is practi- 
cally an autobiographical sketch, though it is pos- 
sible that the writer has followed Goethe in 
combining fiction with truth. It is frank and 
unreserved in tone, varied by lively anecdotes 
and much poetry, which is sometimes quoted or 
misquoted, from well-known poems and some- 
times “adapted” unjustifiably. Mr. Foss is a 
Spiritualist ; and he gives, as a poem written by 


which may be found such lines as “ We mourn 
no more the vanished youth,” “ We have felt 
the touch of the vanished hand,” and of which 
the closing stanza is,— 


“We will know the loved who have gone be- 


‘ore, 
_ And joyfully sweet will the meeting be 
When over the river, the beautiful river, 
The angel of death shall carry me,” 


which would seem to prove conclusively that 
the spirit who guided the hand was that of 
Nancy Priest herself, who chose to change a 
single word, and incidentally singe up in her 

; Mr. Foss has had a life of consider- 
His experiences as mischievous 


Sot liane, 
boy, schoolmaster, orator, widower, lexe: 
by designing women, superintendent of a reform 
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school, and so on, is described with evident en- 
joyment and good nature. The book may be 
had from the author, 22 Claremont Park, 
Boston, and is sold for $1.50. 


~ Literary Notes. 


The price of the subscription of the Boston 


Journal has been reduced to $3 per year, The 


evening Journal has its own editorial page, and 
is in every respect independent of the morning 


Journal. 


Books Received. 


46 | Privately Printed. . 
Christian Science, A Comedy in Four Acts. By M. M. 
Mangasarian. 
3 From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Fisst-hand Bits of Stable Lore. By Francis M. Ware. 
2.00 


net. 
Everyday English. Book One. By Jean Sherwood 
Rankin. 


From G. P.. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Can Telepathy explain? By Minot J. Savage. 
Twenty-six Historic Ships. By Frederic Stanhope Hill. 


Music Received. 


From Fischer & Bros., New York. 


Hail the Night, All Hail the Morn. Christmas song, 
with violin, ad id. For soprano or tenor (D), alto or 
baritone (B-flat). By John Wiegand. 


THE LOST ANGEL 
A Christmas Dream 


AND 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 


Pastor cf the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 
These stories have been printed together in 
a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 
Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELtis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE WORTH OF ENTHUSIASM. 
By Rev. Epwarp E. Hate, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 129. 


Achievement will come to those who trust 
the unselfish enthusiasm which exists in every 
concentrated effort. 


WHY UNITARIANS OBSERVE THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. By Rev. JouHn 
W. Day. 


4th Series. No, 130. 


A much misunderstood position explained in 
a plain and candid way. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
By Rev. Epwarp E. Hate, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 131. 


The well-beloved Son of the living God, 
commissioned and anointed to bring in the 
kingdom of God. Our place is gratitude and 


loyalty, 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 


d | CIATION, 25 Beacon Street; Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 
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_“T am a sceptic,” writes a reader, “but I love this 
little book. It is comforting and uplifting. If anything 
could ever lead me to faith, it is the spirit of this tender 
and beautiful composition.” 

JUST ISSUED 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, A PARAPHRASE. 
By CHARLOTTE H. REDFERN aad CHarR es T. SEMPERS. 
A beautiful Christmas offering, handsomely bound in 
cloth. Printed on heavy paper especially made for the 
de luxe Catalogue of the Marquand Art Collection, pro- 
nounced the most sumptuous art catalogue in the world. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. During the holiday rush, 
order ecg Srom the publishers, The Homosum 
Company, New York City, Station G. 


NOW READY 


DESCENDANTS OF 
RICHARD EVERETT 


OF DEDHAM, MASS. 
EDWARD FRANKLIN EVERETT, A.M. 
PRICE $5.00 
Address Mrs. E. F. EVERETT, 24 Mt. Vernon 


Street, North Cambridge, Mass. Sent by mail 
or express, 25 cents extra, 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Goo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress S1., Boston 
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What the “ Jogafy” says. 


Small Edith was standing beside the stream 
And watching the current slow. 

“T can’t understand it at all,” said she, 
“But the Jogafy said it was so. 


“Streams empty into the rivers, it says. 
Aad so I came down here to see ; 

And I’ve watched and watched it for two whole days, 
And it’s full as it used to be! 


“’ve come here and watched it for ever so long, 
*Cause the Jogafy said so, you know; 
But it Aasn’¢ emptied a single time, 
And I ¢hink that it isn’t so!” 
—Louise McCloy Horn, in Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 
The New Year Resolutions. 


BY E. E. M. 


“Am I going to make New Year resolutions? 
Well, I guess not,” said Leonard Hamilton, with 
emphasis, answering his sister’s question from 
the arm of the big easy-chair, where he sat 
swinging his feet. “What’s the use? You 
can’t keep them.” 

“Yes, but,” said his golden-haired twin, 
doubtfully, “somehow it always seems more 
respectable to make some. Else, what’s New 
Year’s Day good for any way? Sylvia, tell us 
honest now, you always make them, don’t 
you?” Now the twins had a high opinion of 
their Sister Sylvia, two years older than them- 
selves; and they liked to do the things she did, 
provided the things happened to be something 
they liked to do, or, to put it as Leonard did 
once, they always liked to like to do the things 
Sylvia did. 

“No, twinnies,” began Sylvia, in her elder 
sisterly manner. “I may as well tell you frankly 
that I have almost resolved not to make any 
resolutions. I’ve made them for years and 
years and years, and they simply will not stay 

ut.” 
i “OQ Sister Sylvia,” began Bobby, reproach- 
fully, in attempted protest; but Sylvia was 
warming up to her subject, and went on elo- 
quently without heeding. Bobby was the 
youngest of the family, and was used to listen- 
ing, when he wished to talk himself. 

“No, sir, it’s no use. Didn’t I make a string 
last year as long as your arm, and how did they 
work? Now listen! My first was a desperate 
resolve not to slam the doors. While I was 
writing the second resolution, Aunt Hannah 
called me; and I rushed upstairs and, if you 
please, Aunt Hannah’s door—of all the doors 
in the house, Aunt Hannah’s,”—and here Sylvia 
was truly impressive,—‘“‘went slam-bang behind 
me, actually before the ink was dry. Then my 
second resolve was not to speak cross to Aunt 
Hannah, no matter what she might say; but, 
when she said that slamming doors must run in 
mother’s family, because she was sure that 
none of father’s relatives ever had that lamen- 
table failing, I was so mad I cried, and told her 
father wouldn’t say such things about mother’s 
family, no matter what they did, and that I never 
heard mother slam a door in her life. So, you 
see, I smashed the second resolution before I 
had finished writing it.” 

Leonard laughed at the rem-mbrance in spite 


of Sylvia’s seriousness and rueful tones. “Go 
on: tell us about the others,” he exclaimed joy- 


ously. 


Well,” said Sylvia, smiling in spite of her- 
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self, “I decided that I wouldn’t count breaking 
them until I had them all written, to begin fair 
with. My third one was not to do anything 
crazy or unexpected, in school, to make Miss 
Long worried. So the first day after vacaticn, 
in the very first study hour, I opened my his- 


tory, and began to dig for all I was worth. All 
at once everything seemed still, somehow; and I 
looked up, and found everybody in the school 


was looking at me, and there I was a-drumming 


‘The Watch on the Rhine’ on my desk, just as 
loud as I could, and humming it to myself. 
There Miss Long stood, trying to keep the 


children from laughing. I thought I’d die of 


mortification, and [I didn’t know whether she 
thought I did it on purpose or not.” 

“Oh, please, p/ease, Sister Sylvia, let’s make 
resolutions,” broke in Bobby, seizing the mo- 
ment when Sylvia paused for breath. “I never 
made any in my life. I can’t remember a single 
fing” (Bobby never slighted his th’s unless he 
was a bit excited) “I did last year, and I want 
to write them down and everything.” 

“So you shall, sweetheart,” replied Sylvia, 
kindly. “Perhaps it might go better if we didn’t 
make so many.” 

“Let’s make one resolution apiece,’’ proposed 
Laura, who also liked to live up to her holidays, 
and felt that New Year’s Day would be wasted 
with no special observance of its time-honored 
duty. 

“All right,” said Sylvia, briskly. “We'll each 
make one, and see who will keep it the longest.” 

“Let’s make it a game,” amended Leonard. 
“Let’s write down the resolution and not tell 
what it is, and give the papers to mother and 
have her give a prize.” 

This was rather confused, but everybody 
understood; and it was agreed that each one 
should write a good resolution, place it in an 
envelope and seal it, and then leave it in the 
care of Mrs. Hamilton, who should award a 
prize to the one who kept the resolve most 
faithfully. Laura began immediately to talk 
about the New Year Good Resolution Club, 
and Leonard nominated Sylvia for president of 
it. Bobby felt greatly honored to belong to a 
club with a president, and immediately began 
to rack his brains to choose from the many 
resolutions he might make the one that most 
needed the making. 

“Be honest now, children,” warned, the presi- 
dent. “We shall all know, when the resolutions 
are read, whether we have been fair about it 
or not. It must be a resolution about some- 
thing we have just got to do right before we are 
grown up, don’t you know ?” 

On New Year’s morning the little slips of 
paper, carefully folded, were given into their 
mother’s charge; and each agreed on honor to 
tell just as soon as one should be broken. 

“Aren’t you rather hopeless over it?” asked 
their mother. “Each of you seems prepared 
for defeat rather than victory.” 

“Oh, I’m going to keep mine, mother, sure,” 
vowed Bobby. 

“See here, then, Bobby Hamilton, it must be 
something easy,” declared Laura, jealously. 

“No, it isn’t, honest, Laura,” returned Bobby. 
“Tt’s the very hardest thing I could think of.” 

Such goodness as reigned in the Hamilton 
household for two days after that! No one 
knew exactly what the good resolutions were, 
but they seemed somehow to have oiled the 
machinery for the entire family. But on the 
third day, just before Bobby’s bed-time, Laura 
called the N. Y.G. R.C. upstairs to hear the first 
confession, 
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“Yes, I’m the first one,” announced Laura, 
bravely. “You know I promised Aunt Hannah 
I would dust her bookcase and mantel and desk 
every single morning, because she doesn’t like 
to have Betty touch her things, and she knows 
I’m careful. My resolution was that I’d do it 
thoroughly every morning. Well, yesterday 
Harriet Morse called for me before I was 
through; and so I just blew off the dust, and 
wiped round a little. Then this morning I for- 
got all about it, and this noon Miss Lester was 
there, and they moved some of the things on 
the bookcase, and there were rims of dust right 
round them; and so Aunt Hannah told mother 
that she would rather have Betty dust her 
room after this, even if she does break one 
thing in six. So I’m out of it, and I don’t much 
care, either,” she added, comfortably. “I tried 
it, anyhow; but I knew I couldn’t keep it.” 

“Never mind,” said Sylvia, consolingly. 
“Though I wish it had lasted just a little 
longer.” 


The very next day, however, Sylvia herself 


and Leonard both fell victims to temptation; 
and one meeting served for both confessions. 
Sylvia had resolved that she would do at least 
half an hour’s practising every day, no matter 
what happened; and she knew that, if she did, 
the half-hour was likely to be an hour without 
any trouble. But the day after her favorite 
cousin had stayed over night with her was cer- 
tainly not a favorable one for practising before 
school; and, when her aunt proposed to take 
both the girls to the matinée in the afternoon, 
she was too excited to make use of the hour 
before luncheon or the half-hour after, and, 
when the matinée was over, she did not feel like 
going to the piano, and after dinner she was 
too tired. So it was not until she was undress- 
ing for bed that she remembered she had not 
only neglected her practising, but broken her 
New Year resolution as well. 

Leonard’s resolution was truly a needed one. 
He had resolved not to lose his temper. He 
did not like to be beaten at games, he objected 
to open criticism, and he hated to be teased. 
Now, when all three of these disagreeable things 
happened to him at once, it was too much. He 
lost the game of hockey for his side, his friends 
criticised him, and his opponents ridiculed him, 
or he thought they did. Mad? Yes, I am 
afraid he was. He threw his resolution to the 


winds, which seemed particularly ill-tempered ~ 


themselves that afternoon, and he said some 
very angry words; and, if he had been only a 
few years younger, he would have liked to stamp 
and howl. Of course, he was ashamed of him- 
self afterward; and he owned as much frankly 
when he told about it later at the N. Y.G. R.C. 

Bobby was left alone in his glory of fidelity, 
and Sylvia proposed that he should have the 
prize at once. His mother, however, chese to 
wait. 

“Don’t you see, children,” she said, “Bobby 
deserves a better prize if he keeps his resolu- 
tion a month, provided it is really something 
worth doing, than if he keeps it only a week?” 

“A month!” scoffed Leonard. . “Nobody 
could keep one a whole month.” But she 
only smiled and waited. 

Time went on. Again and again Sylvia, 
Laura, or Leonard would say coaxingly, 


“Bobby, are you perfectly sure you haven’t - 


broken your resolution yet?” 


“Yes, perfickly sure,” was always the steady, ; 
honest answer, which no one could refuse to ac- - 
cept, When January had given way to Februar 
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ary and February was just slipping into March, 


when the children had almost forgotten to ques- 
tion him, Mrs. Hamilton showed them one day 
a bright gold dollar, and asked if that would not 
be a good prize for the well-kept resolution. .. 

_“Are you sure you haven’t broken it yet?” 
asked Sylvia, gently, again; but Bobby was not 
offended at the question. : 

“Yes, perfickly sure, and I can keep it for- 
ever and ever and ever.” , 

“Then tell us what it was, dear,” said Sylvia 
again. ; 

“Mother can read it off the paper,” suddenly 
abashed, when he found that Aunt Hannah had 
entered the room and was listening. 

So mother took from her pocket-book the 
tiny envelope, opened it, and read from the 
folded slip the famous resolution, printed in 
straight up and down letters,— 


A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 
By Robert Hamilton. 
Lam going to keep on a-trying. 


A moment’s silence, and then everybody 
applauded; while Bobby with flushed cheeks 
went on putting together his dissected map as 
if he had nothing to do with the affair. 

“That is the best resolution any of us can 
make, my boy,” said Papa Hamilton, after a 
minute. 

“Well, I can keep it all the year, anyhow, 
can’t I, father?” said Bobby, appealingly. 

Mother drew the small boy closer to her; and 
Sylvia said: “The gold dollar is yours all right, 
but next year the rest of us will make a resolu- 
tion we can keep, too. You'll see.” 

_“Folks can begin their new years when they 
like, Sylvia,” said Aunt Hannah, very cheer- 
fully for her. “You might play it’s New Year’s 
Day right now.” 


Frisky and his Friend. 


He was only an ordinary striped squirrel, shy 
as the rest of his woodland companions, until 
Ralph took the notion to tame him. 

With a quick dart he would seize the nut 
placed upon the ground to entice him, and, 
having carried it to a safe hiding-place, return 
for another. 

“One day the nut was not in its accustomed 
place, but Frisky’s bright eyes made a discovery. 
Half-way up the legs of the strange-looking 
creature near him was something resembling 
the nut he was in search of; and he darted up, 
tucked it away, and was off like the wind. The 
next time he got two. 

After several of these journeys the strange 
object from which Frisky seized the waiting nut 
tmhoved a bit; and Frisky vanished, and was not 
seen again that day. Ralph was not discour- 
aged, however. He did not expect to tame a 
squirrel in one day or a week. 

~ In less than a month Frisky had become so 
well acquainted with his two-legged friend that 
he would wait patiently while Ralph cracked 
the nut and hid it inside his collar or up his 
sleeve. 

After Frisky had found the nut, he usually 
perched upon Ralph’s shoulder and once upon 
his head, where Cousin Ned discovered him one 
day enjoying, with evident relish and in happy 
security, his noon repast. ca 

“Ralph then made the joyful discovery that his 
little woodland friend really knew him and 
trusted him. 
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nuts, could not coax Frisky to dive into strange 


pockets or perch upon strange shoulders. — 

After school commenced in the autumn, Ralph 
used to get up half an hour earlier, that he 
might have time to visit his pretty pet, who was 
almost always waiting, sometimes upon the 
stone wall with his bushy tail spread over his 
back, and sometimes upon the ground, whence 
aloud chattering call would always disclose his 
whereabouts. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Ralph, as he hurried 
along one morning, “there’s Frisky ; and I haven’t 
a nut.” 

‘Frisky evidently had been waiting some time. 

“Chut, chut, chut!” he was scolding, as he 
ran to and fro. 

Poor Ralph was at his wits’ end as the squir- 
rel darted into an empty pocket, whence he 
emerged, scolding louder than ever. 

Now what do you suppose Ralph did? He 
saw an apple on the ground,—a little, hard, red 
apple. He picked it up, and dropped it slyly 
into his other pocket. When Frisky found it, 
he seemed to think it a new kind of nut. 

So excited was he with his treasure that he 
settled himself in Ralph’s trembling little hand 
and proceeded to crack his queer nut. It wasa 
long way to the little black seeds, but Frisky 
found them at last. What he did not lose he 
ate; and those he ate seemed to satisfy him as 
well as if their shells had been harder. 

As cold weather approached, Frisky’s visits 
grew less frequent; and he finally went into his 
winter quarters in the tree-trunk. 

Ralph intends to be on hand again’in the 
spring, however, with an extra supply of 
patience and nuts.—Aelen M. Richardson, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Sunday-school Prayers.” 


Our Father in heaven, Source of all our life 
and of all our joy, grant light to our minds 
love to our hearts, and strength to our wills 
that each day of our life we may grow into the 
power of thy spirit and live as thy heavenly 
children. Amen. 


O God, our Father in heaven, thou:art ours 
and we are thine. Whom and what shall we 
fear? We are omnipotent with thee. Thou art 
light for our darkness. Thou art strength for 
our weakness. Thou art freedom for our 
bonds forever more. Amen. 


A Cat Story. 


A very beautiful cat, carried in infancy from 
some remote village in the Apennines, was 
given as a mascot to the Italian captain of an 
oil-tank steamer which ran between Savona 
and Point Breeze, Philadelphia. In the course 
of time she presented the ship with a family of 
kittens, who were less than a month old when 
the Philadelphia docks were reached. Like the 
other sailors, Pussy went ashore, and, when the 
Bayonne was loaded and’ ready to depart, 
could not be found. Search was made in vain 
about the wharves; and Capt. Hugo was 
compelled not:only to sail without her, but to 
assume responsibility for her abandoned infants. 


Two days later the prodigal came back.} 


Another and a larger boat filled the Bay- 
onne’s place. Repentant and dismayed, she 
* Several requests have been made for the brief memory 
yers used in the Sunday-school of the Church of the 


isciples, Boston. Printed copies will be sent to any ayeet 
son writing to Miss C. B, Beatley, 11 Wabon Street, Rox- 
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visited every steamer in the docks. Then, con- 
vinced that her indiscretions had made her 
both homeless and kittenless, she took up her 
quarters in a watch-box, and patiently awaited 
Capt. Hugo’s returne Week followed week, 
scores of barks arrived, and were each in turn 
anxiously inspected; and, still undiscouraged 
by repeated disappointments, she bravely kept ~ 
her post. At last the Bayonne was sighted, 
and there was no need this time to hunt for the 
cat. There she stood, quivering with agitation, 
on the extreme edge of the wharf, as the malodor- 
ous little craft plied its way along the river. 
The captain’s big black dog, Pussy’s old friend 
and companion, barked his furious welcome 
from the deck. The sound increased her ex- 
citement; and, when the steamer was still twelve 
feet from the docks, she cleared with flying leap 
the intervening space, and, mid the cheers of 
the crew, ran straight to the captain’s cabin, 
where she had left her kittens two months be- 
fore.—Agnes Repplier. 


Saved by his Horse. 


The intuition and sense of locality of the 
horse are well known, and are found invaluable 
at critical times, as illustrated in the following 
account of an actual occurrence sent to the 
Little Chronicle :— 


My great-grandfather lived in Vermont in the 
days when, if one wished to go to Boston, the 
journey could best be made on horseback. One 
spring, just as the ice had cleared from the riv- 
ers, he was returning home from that noted 
place on his favorite horse. It was pitch dark 
when he reached the river below where his farm 
lay. He crossed where the bridge had always 
been, arriving home after all the household 
had retired and did not disturb them. The 
next morning his wife asked him how he 
crossed the river. 

“On the bridge, of course,” was the reply. 

“Why, you are crazy! The bridge went 
down stream when the ice went out,” exclaimed 
she. 

“I don’t believe it and I shan’t until I see for 
myself,” said the worthy man, starting up. 

He went directly to the river, and there, span- 
ning the stream, was one rather narrow plank 
beneath which a torrent of muddy water 
poured. His plucky horse had in the inky 
darkness crossed on that single plank. 


The skirt of her little dress becoming loos- 
ened one day, when she was out walking, and 
slipping down, she remarked, on referring to it 
afterward, “That was the time I nearly perished 
in my tracks.”—Zittle Folks. 
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Good News. 
Throw Beyond. 


The great Ulysses, tempted to the proof 

Of his great skill by the Phzacian youth, 

Seized in his hand a broader, heavier quoit, 

And, swinging it around, on its exploit 

He sent it forth. It sounded as it went, 

And the Phzacians, seeing, lowly bent, 

As o’er them from his skilful hand it flew, 

Then, eager, ran the landing-mark to view. 

Here Pallas, with loud voice, their efforts shamed, 
As, driving down the stake, she glad exclaimed, 
“ A blind man, stranger, groping here, could find 
Thy mark full easily ; for bear in mind 

That not among the many did it fall, 

By fiying onward, passed beyond them all.” 

Such task is thine; Eternal Powers respond, 
Make strong the heart, the arm, to throw beyond. 


— Clara Bancroft Beatley, 


Government by the People. 


There is a curious balancing of opinion and 
belief about government by the people. The 
scale which is up to-day is down to-morrow. 

Mr. Wiseman, for instance, is quite clear 
that some measure shall be carried through. 
He wishes, perhaps, that the open season for 
partridge shooting shall begin a fortnight later 
or a fortnight earlier. He writes a nice article 
about it, and sends it to the Extinguisher. The 
editor does not read it, for the ink is too pale; 
but he prints it. But only three people read be- 
yond the seventh line. The legislature meets, 
and the governor does not even refer to Mr. 
Wiseman’s wishes in his message or speech. 
Mr. Wiseman is indignant. He retires to 
Paris for a year to spend his dividends or to 
reinvest them. He is much pleased with the 
cleanness of the sidewalks in Paris. He asks 
the Count of Monte Cristo to dinner. And, as 
they chat “over their walnuts,” he tells the 
count that there is no government by the peo- 
ple in America, that the streets are very dirty 
there, and that no educated man can live 
there. 

At the same moment ‘his friend and class- 
mate, Mr. Horace Holworthy, is riding up 
from the gare in Paris to his hotel. One of 
the French gentlemen of the quarter is not 
pleased with his appearance, and throws a 
ruta-baga, weighing three or four pounds, at his 
head. It is well aimed, and, for a minute, Mr. 
Holworthy is not able to converse. When he 
does converse, he says that he does not find the 
streets of Paris more agreeable than those of 
Boston. 

People who write for the press, especially,— 
say people like me,—are signally apt to take in 
this way some special grievance or some 
special triumph for a text, and on this text to 
work out a conclusion, “that which must be 
demonstrated,” the Q. E. D. of the logicians, 
as to the great question whether the People 
does govern or does not. 

Mr. James has cited a fine story of Carlyle, 
which-applies here. Dear Margaret Fuller had 
perhaps taken herself the least bit too seri- 
ously. She had said that she had determined 
“to accept the universe.” 

“Gad! she had better!” said Carlyle. 

Our practical friend from Ecclefechan had 
himself tried some experiments in that direc- 
tion. 

Now if, in his college days, Mr. Wiseman had 
looked in at the East Boston prison once or 


twice, had once or twice walked through the 
Riverside printing-office, had learned the meth- 
ods of the Prospect Union, had perhaps taken 
a subdivision in the Associated Charities, he 
might have learned two things, First, he 
might have known, what he does not know, 
what sort of persons make up the American 
people. Second, he would have learned how 
little the doctrinatres, people like himself, af- 
fect the average intelligence of the American 
people; and he would know why the doctrin- 
aires aré of so little use as they are. 

Freeman Clarke once said of a great peace 
congress: “The effect of such meetings is often 
exaggerated. To bring together those who 
hold certain opinions does not necessarily in- 
crease their number. ... The members mistake 
the sentiment of the meetings for public 
opinion.” 

This wise statement of a wise man precisely 
fits the case of the critical and exclusive Mr. 
Wiseman. He meets at his club, or union, a 
certain set of men he knows; and they all 
agree, perhaps, that gray is a mixture of black 
and white, and that they should be mixed in 
the proportion of 43 to 57. Every time they 
meet, they talk of the shade of gray, so they 
think everybody else is talking about it. They 
see nobody else, and they are angry that no one 
does anything about it. They perhaps write 
books about it, which nobody reads. 

Meanwhile the People does not know that 
there are any such people as Mr, Wiseman in 
the world. It never heard of the club, and 
does not know that there is any question about 
“gray.” The people goes about its business,— 
in a rough sort of way, in a way which could 
be improved upon. But its improvement does 
not come from the Girondists or the doctrin- 
aires, or the exiles in Paris. It comes from the 
Abraham Lincolns, the Booker Washingtons, 
the John Workmans, and the Nathan Spinners. 
The men of the people, who know the people, 
have to trust the people, and to commit power 
to the people. 

It was the people of America who settled the 
Mississippi Valley in opposition to all the Wise- 
mans of their time. 

It was the people of America who made the 
constitution of America. 

It was the people of America who abolished 


American slavery. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Chaplains in the Navy. 


Congress ought to give its attention this win- 
ter to a dropped stitch, which, by oversight 
more than by intention, has been left in the 
recent legislation regarding the chaplains in the 
navy. 

It seems that in the last adjustment of the 
relations of rank and salary, by which the ,offi- 
cers of the navy receive their pay and are as- 
signed in their order, as compared with that of 
officers in the army, the four-and-twenty chap- 
lains in the navy are left in an indeterminate 
position. It seems to them doubtful, and de- 
prives them of the respect which a seaman pays 
and ought to pay to any commissioned officer. 

Now it is very easy to say that the services 
which an intelligent and conscientious chaplain 
can render in the service may be of infinite 
value. But it would be even indecent to say that 
he shall therefore receive no compensation for 
service and time. Dr. Lorenz has rendered in- 
estimable service to humanity by coming from 
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Vienna to this country; but no one says that 


‘because he has rendered inestimable service he 


shall never receive anything in compensation 
for it. 

We have only to read the short history of our 
naval service to see the; advantage which the 
country has gained once and again in the service 
of such men as Colton, as Dr. Dewey, Dr. Wil- 
mer, and Dr. Smith. It certainly seems as if a 
simple statement that naval chaplains shall take 
rank as army chaplains do, and shall receive a 
similar compensation, were needed, if only be- 
cause the dignity of the service and of the coun- 
try requires it. 

As the matter stands, these gentlemen occupy 
a position which must be disagreeable and must 
abate their efficiency. It contracts their sphere 
of service, and this must endanger the useful- 
ness of their position. EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Westminster Church. 


In the closing of the old Westminster Church 
on Mathewson Street, an important and time- 
honored factor in the religious life of this city 
ends its labors of nearly seventy-five years, or 
rather enters upon a new lease of life in new 
quarters; for the society has moved to Elm- 
wood, where it has lately built the Woodbury 
Memorial Chapel, and where there are good 
prospects of expansion into wider fields. 

The history of this church would mean a re- 
view of the growth of Providence from a town 
of some 15,000 inhabitants, to the city that it 
now is. The pastorates of its first four minis- 
ters,—Drs. Farley, Osgood, Hedge, and Wood- 
bury,—covered more than sixty years; and the 
church has always been closely associated with 
the best interests of the city. It was founded 


in 1828 by a little knot of men who realized - 


the need of a libera] church on the west side of 
the river, and who located it on Mathewson 
Street, as being at that time the centre of a 
rapidly growing and pleasant neighborhood. 
The church building was finished in 1829, and 
was described in the local paper as “ene of 
the most convenient and tasteful in this coun- 
try dedicated to religious purposes.” Its first 
minister, Rev. Frederick A. Farley, had been 
ordained in the preceding autumn. The ser- 
vices on that occasion, which were said to have 
been “peculiarly impressive,” lasted from eleven 
o’clock in the morning until nearly three in the 
afternoon, the sermon being preached by the 
famous Dr. Channing. Mr. Farley carried his 
people through the great financial troubles 
which came shortly afterward, and which bore 
hard upon the newly established church. He 
also had soon to deal with the subject of anti- 
slavery, then being agitated. The question 
came up whether the “mecting-house” should be 
used for abolition meetings; and after a great 
deal of discussion, and when one or two meet- 
ings had been already held, it was finally 
decided, temporarily at least, in the nega- 
tive. 

Dr. Farley resigned in 1841, much to the re- 
gret of his congregation. He lived to be one 
of the saints of the Unitarian faith in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. He was followed until 1849 by 
Rev. Samuel Osgood, under whose ministra- 
tions the church steadily grew. The only dis- 
turbing event of local interest in these years 
seems to have been the Dorr War, which made 


a ripple of excitement for the time being. Dr. 


Osgood left Providence to succeed Dr. Dewey 
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in New York, and later entered the Episcopal 
Church. 

The most eminent of the six ministers of 
the Westminster Church, as a scholar and 
preacher, was Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, who 
was settled over it from 1850 to 1856. Those 
were the days when the pews were fiiled to 
overflowing, and when it is said to have been 
no uncommon sight to see young men seated 
on the pulpit steps, for lack of roomier ac- 
commodation., 

Dr. Hedge took an active part in the affairs 
of the city and State. When the news came of 
the cowardly attack upon Charles Sumner at 
Washington, a mass meeting of Providence citi- 
zens was held at Howard Hall to express indig- 
nation and sympathy ; and Dr. Hedge’s address 
upon that occasion is remembered as a partic- 
ularly noteworthy event. In later years he was 
many times a venerated guest in households in 
this city, when he came back from Brookline or 
Cambridge to lecture or preach. 

The faithful ministry of Rev. Augustus 
Woodbury is remembered affectionately by all. 
For thirty-five years his was a familiar and hon 
ored figure upon our streets. Soon after his 
labors began came the outbreak of the Civil 
War, in which Mr. Woodbury played his part 
as chaplain of the First Rhode Island Regiment, 
the history of which he afterward wrote. The 
men and women of the church were devoted 
also to the loyal cause. Clothing and stores 
were sent in abundance by them to the front, 
and twenty-one young men from the parish en- 
tered the service, six of whom gave their lives 
The charitable and educational enterprises of 
the city owe a debt of gratitude to the West- 
minster Church, in which latter they have al- 
ways found firm supporters. Its members have 
been active in the management of the Rhode 
Island Hospital, the Children’s Friend Society, 
the old Employment Society, the Providence 
Athenzum, the public schools, sewing schools, 
and many other institutions. Churches of va- 
rious denominations have at different times, for 
one reason or another, found shelter beneath its 
hospitable roof, including the First Congrega- 
tional, First Universalist, Mathewson Street 
Methodist, Grace Church, and some others. In 
connection with this it may be remembered that 
the last time that Rev. Phillips Brooks preached 
in Providence, at St. John’s Church, in 1892, Dr. 
Woodbury was called upon to read the Old 
Testament lesson to the large congregation 
there gathered. 

Of the good works of the present pastor and 
his immediate predecessor, Rev. Mr. Mott, it is 
not for us now to speak, but rather to try to 
bring before our eyes a picture of the church 
as it used to be, from the early days when 
Emerson once or twice preached in it, before 
his withdrawal from the ministry, down through 
all the years to the present time. If its old 
walls could tell us all that they have heard, 
what stores of sacred eloquence and Christian 
counsel could they not give forth! 

In 1878 the Westminster Society celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary, at which time Dr. Wood- 
bury, whose address is now before us, reviewed 
its history and paid tribute to the earnest and 
devoted men and women who were among its 
pioneers and supporters. Space forbids any 
particular mention of that goodly company, 
who now rest from their labors ; but the names of 
Jencks, Tillinghast, Sweet, Richmond, Sheldon, 
Stimson, and many others, will always be con- 
nected with the early days of the Westminster 
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Church by those who have been ones up to 
revere its traditions. 
“The saints on earth and those above 
But one communion make.” 

“The words of the old hymns come involun- 
tarily to mind as we recall the memories of those 
good men and women. The strength of their 
lives has come down to us in countless ways; 
and there are surely more than a few of their 
descendants, living now in other cities, perhaps, 
or whom varying circumstances may have 
thrown into other religious connections in this, 
who look back with reverent thoughts to the 
old Westminster Church as the source of the 
most sacred associations.—Providence Journal: 


Sydney H. Morse. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A man whose name ought to be remembered 
in Boston is Sydney H. Morse. He was the 
editor of the Radical, the organ of the Free 
Religious Association; and he made the bust 
of Dr. Channing now in the Arlington Street 
Church, and the life-size Emerson now in the 
Second Church. His career has been an in- 
teresting one, with much hard work and little 
outward success. He was born in Rochester, 
N.Y., Oct. 3, 1833. His boyhood was spent 
in various places in that State; but on the 
death of his father, when he was thirteen years 
of age, he went to live with an uncle in Marble- 
dale, Conn., of whom he learned the stone- 
cutter’s trade. He had only the most limited 
opportunities for securing an education, and 
did not get beyond a district school. In 1851 
he went to Piqua, Ohio, and there fell in with 
a group of young men who were atheists, read 
Thomas Paine, and met in the woods on Sunday 
to discuss infidel works. Then he went. to 
Cincinnati with the purpose of becoming a 
lawyer, and made arrangements to pursue his 
studies with Caleb Smith, afterward a member 
of Lincoln’s cabinet. He strayed into the 
church of Moncure D. Conway one Sunday, 
and found, to his surprise, that the preacher 
presented his own views on religious subjects. 
Conway persuaded him to become a minister, 
and helped him to go to Antioch College. 
When that institution was closed with the open- 
ing of the Civil War, he wrote a sermon, and 
Conway secured him an opportunity to preach 
it at Fond du Lac, Wis. After a brief period 
at Cambridge he took Conway’s place at Cin- 
cinnati for a year. Again he went to Cam- 
bridge, preached in several Unitarian pulpits 
with success, and accepted an invitation to 
Haverhill. 

In 1866 Morse started the Radical. For 
one year it was published as a weekly, an 
then it became a monthly of about one hun- 
dred pages. It represented the interest of the 
Radical Unitarians, who were dissatisfied with 
the action of the National Conference in ac- 
cepting the Lord-hip of Christ. After a few 
months he resigned his connection with the 
Haverhill church, in order to devote his whole 
time to his work as publisher and editor of the 
Radical. It was ably conducted by him for 
seven years, and with marked literary ability. 
Among the contributors were nearly all the 
members of the radical set of men and women 
who identified themselves with the Free Re- 
ligious Association and the Parker Fraternity, 
both very successful and popular organizations 
at that time, John Weiss, David A. Wasson, 
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A. Bronson Alcott, O. B. Frothingham, Ednah 
D. Cheney, Robert Collyer, T. W. Higginson, 
and many others wrote for it. It published 
much excellent poetry, some of it written by 
Morse himself. He also wrote for it a novel 
called “Annie Becket,” and another, “From the 
Country,” which was not completed when the 
magazine came to an end. 

The Radical had but a small subscription 
list, and it was supported by persons who be- 
lieved in its work and contributed to its mainte- 
nance. Morse gave to it devoted service, often 
with the smallest remuneration for hs own 
work. For weeks at a time he lived on Indian 
meal, when some friend, suspecting his condi- 
tion, came to his rescue. A special effort was 
made in 1872 to secure a permanent fund for 
the support of the magazine; but, when that 
effort failed, he gave up the attempt to sustain 
the Radical. Whoever wishes to know the 
history of the Free Religious movement must 
turn to the pages of the Radical, where he 
will find much excellent writing and the work of 
a remarkable group of contributors. 

Then Morse began his work as a sculptor. 
He had no training but that of a stone-cutter 
and a maker of monuments for cemeteries. 
His first work wasa Rip Van Winkle, Joseph 
Jefferson being then in Boston on a long en- 
gagement. He visited Jefferson forty times, 
and spent three months in making it, working 
in his room at a boarding-house. Then he at- 
tempted to cast the bust in plaster, but the cast 
stuck in the mold and his work was ruined. In 
a month he had made a new bust, but he was 
without money to pay for his board or for the 
casting by skilful hands. He sent invitations 
to friends to come and see his work, and Rev. 
William C. Gannett was the only person who 
accepted it. He was pleased with the work, and 
within a week had sold twenty copies. There 
followed a bust of Theodore Parker, and then 
the Arlington Street Channing. The latter was 
cut in marble, and was Morse’s first attempt 
of this kind. Ia 1876a Thomas Paine was pro- 
duced, which was given to the city of Philadel- 
phia, but rejected because of Paine’s religious 
views. It was then placed in a hall to await the 
city’s acceptance. The summer of 1889 Morse 
spent with Walt Whitman and made a large 
bust of him, which has been warmly approved 
by the poet’s friends. 

Morse has been a newspaper writer, and he 
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has also devoted much time to lecturing in the 
Central West. For the last twenty years he 
has lived mostly in Western cities, especially 
Chicago and Milwaukee. His chief work as 
a sculptor has been his Emerson. He not 
only produced the large work in the Second 
Church, but a smal] bust has been widely 
sold. Both works have been warmly ap- 
proved by Mr. Edward W. Emerson and many 
others. 

For the last three years Morse has lived in 
Rochester, and has been at work upon a new 
Emerson. An attack of palsy has made it 
almost impossible for him to work; and he has 
struggled on as best he could, in loneliness and 
poverty. In one of his letters he says, “I write 
with difficulty, and am in no condition to think 
about my life.” To a friend he wrote last 
spring: “I fear I shall have no work to do, 
and not be able to do it. The outlook is 
breaking me all up. I never before was so 
lonely.” This friend writes that Morse “is 
battling for his life, that he may finish his 
Emerson bust before he goes. He leads this 
lonely life partly in consequence of his prefer- 
ence for independence.” Morse is spending 
the present winter in San Mateo, Putnam 
County, Fla., as the guest of a sister 

The above account of a hard-working, noble- 
minded man has been written with the hope 
that it may help to renew his acquaintance with 
his old friends of former days, and thus bring 
to him something of cheer in his old age and 
infirmity. He has done something to justify 
freedom of religious opinion, and he has accom- 
plished much toward preserving for us the 
speaking likeness of such men as Lincoln, 
Emerson, Parker, and Whitman. Good words 
spoken of such a man after his death will justify 
themselves, but to cheer his last years and to 
brighten his loneliness would be far better. 


The Ethics of Philanthropic Work. 


BY REV. MARY TRAFFARN WHITNEY. 


Whom shall we help? and How shall we 
help them? are two questions which have been 
under consideration by a certain class of 
persons whom we might call professional 
philanthropists. These questions have been 
answered in the establishment of ‘organized 
philanthropy” in its various forms. 

Institutionalism has developed with great 
rapidity ; and immense sums of money have been 
expended in putting up buildings, paying salaried 
officers, procuring appliances and equipments,— 
in a word, establishing plants in which large 
quantities of human material can be handled. 
The kind of human material sought after has 
been, in the main, the poor, the ignorant, the 
vicious, and wild,—the hardest kind to work up 
into anything satisfactory. This material has, 
for the most part, been dealt with ex masse. 
Larger or smaller groups have been gathered 
into -clubs and classes, such groups having been 
made up of children and youth. Instruction, 
both intellectual and manual, and amusement 
have been aimed at; and a general moral pur- 
pose has been assumed to dominate all the work. 
Now, if I read correctly the signs of the times, 
there is a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the 
results of most of this effort. 

The results do not seem to be commensurate 
with the outlay of money and labor. It is not to 
be expected that entire satisfaction should be 
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felt with any line of effort of this character, for 
the problem of helping people is one of the 
It is 


greatest practical problems of life. 
always difficult to help without harming. But, 
as I have been able to observe some of the 
institutional work, I have been impressed witb 
one phase of it which has seemed to me 
so harmful that it has appeared to almost 
neutralize the efficiency of the whole. I 
refer to the unskilled work of so many of the 
teachers in the various departments. Some of 
this work is freely given, some of itis cheap paid 
service. Oftentimes the contributed work is of 
a better quality than that which receives the 
small compensation. I call to mind a tailoring 
class of boys taught by a man who was very 
likely a good practical tailor, but who had no idea 
of how to teach his art. He wasa foreigner with 
broken speech, and as a personality had nothing 
to make him valuable in such a place. He 
was there because his services were cheap. 
The building was carried on at large expense, 
and much money was laid out in ways that 


made a show of much being done; and the pur- 


pose of it all was to help boys and girls to be- 
The vital 
thing in the whole institution was to educate 
the fingers and the minds and the hearts of 
those boys and girls; and yet just in the place 


where that thing was to be done was put a man 


utterly worthless for that purpose. This is 
only one illustration out of many that might 
be cited. 

Physical culture is put into the hands of in- 


competent persons who are glad to get the 


small pay which competent instructors would 
refuse, though the work of the cheap man 
is seen to be of little or no value. 

The money is expended in maintaining the 
plant; and those who do the real work, coming in 
direct contact with children, are unqualified, be- 
causé skilled workers rightly demand better 
remuneration. I believe the fact is slowly dawn- 
ing upon would-be philanthropists that the only 
real helpfulness must come through an influence 
upon individual lives sufficiently salutary and 
long continued to make a deep and lasting impres- 
sion for good. Slipshod work is demoralizing 
in its influence in every respect, and a teacher 
who overlooks and tolerates such. work 
has a personality the influence of which is 
the opposite of salutary. We can look for 
little improvement in results of institutional 
philanthropy until it becomes pervaded by the 
spirit of modern education in its best aspects, 
which is recognizing the importance of the in- 
dividual, and looking sharply to the thoroughness 
of its methods and the purity of its influences, 
If philanthropy does not come into line with 
this higher ideal of education, it will be a 
stumbling-block to every child coming under its 
influence. Martineau says: “It is a common 
mistake to suppose that these who know little 
suffice to inform those who know less. Of all 
educational errors, this is one of the gravest.” 
This is one of the most common errors in the 
kind of institutional work under consideration ; 
and it is a question if it has not rendered use- 
less or worse than useless a large part of what 
has been attempted. : 

Another thing to be regretted is that the 
whole tendency of institutional work is toward 
the disruption of the family. The institution, 
like a magnet, draws the child to itself, leaving 
the home, as such, untouched. All thac the 
child sees and learns leads him to be dissatis- 
fied with his home life as it is, and his influence 
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is not strong enough to radically change it. Any 
philanthropy which is to really benefit the lives 
of children must find a way to influence directly 
the whole family. 

Two instances which have come to my knowl- 
edge illustrate ways in which this can be done. 
A benevolent woman in Boston became inter- 
ested in a large family in the country, in which 
there was extreme poverty and a very poor out- 
look for the children. The eldest daughter ap- 
peared to be destined to confirmed invalidism. 
She was.taken to the Homeopathic Hospital for 
treatment, then to the convalescent home, and 
then to the home of the benefactor, where she 
received the right kind of attention and man- 
agement for months, and was returned at last 
to her family, to~ begin a life of usefulness. 
Each of the older children was provided for in 
a home where it could work tor board and 
attend school. Since the death of the father, 
which occurred a year ago, the widow is helped 
over emergencies by the necessary money, 
and is thus enabled to support her four 
younger children and keep her home. This 
is “home missionary” work in the best sense. 
What institution could have done a thing like 
that? 

The other instance I have in mind is in the 
city. A benevolent woman made it possible for 
a wife and four children to escape from the 
husband and father, who was a curse to his 
family. The mother, who was ill, was taken to 
the home of her benefactor; and the most expert 
and highest-priced surgeon was secured to at- 
tend the case, which proved to be critical. For 
months the benefactor herself acted as nurse, 
and the best of care was given. When the 
mother was sufficiently restored to again estab- 
lish a home, a tenement was found, and the fam- 
ily was brought together. The eldest girl alone 
was old enough to begin to work. A suitable 
place was found for her with a dressmaker, 
where she has been now for six years. As each 
child became old enough to work, good places 
were found, because there was some one to help 
them. For three years their rent was paid, but 
very little else was needed in money. Since 
that they have been self-supporting, and they 
are self-respecting ; for they have been treated 
with respect, and have not in the least been 
“pauperized by charity.” What was needed in 
this case was a friend of the family, and not of 
one child’simply. 

The best thing any institution could do would 
be to put in training, under such teachers as 
these two women would be, a group of philan- 
thropic workers, and then turn them loose upon 
some section of the city. 

To accomplish any really satisfactory results 
requires a constancy of effort, a thoroughness of 
method, and a unity of purpose which can hardly 
be attained under institutional management. OF- 
tentimes a little false economy, the saving of a 
little money at the wrong time or in the wrong 
place, will render useless large previous expen- 
ditures of labor and money. A little of the right 
kind of work done by well-prepared workers 
would be productive of vastly more good than 
the kind of effort which just touches a large 
number of lives with a little superficial influence, 
and that not of the right sort. The first matter 
to be considered is the personality of the worker. 
There must be sound moral character and men- 
tal sanity, and to this must be added a clear 


conception of the need to be met and some ~ 
equipment for the work in hand. If institutions 
cannot find, or cannot afford to pay for, such — 
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helpers, their doors may well be closed; for bet- 
ter do nothing than to engage in harmful med- 
dling. 


Green Harzor, Mass. 


The Religion of To-day. 


If the hiding of the everlasting stars by a 
cloud of smoke does not mean the final extinc- 
tion of their beautiful light, neither should it 
be supposed that the dust arising from addi- 
tions to the rubbish heap of Christian supersti- 
tion will extinguish the eternal light of the 
gospel. As the dust subsides, it will be seen 
that this lamp of heavenly truth and love shines 
out more clearly and with a stronger radiance 
than before it was thus obscured. 

The doctrine of the second coming of the 
Christ will illustrate what I have in mind. 
Here and there a revivalist of the older school 
may be found who still believes that Jesus will 
come again in visible outward form amid the 
clouds, to judge the world in majestic power 
and glory. But no preachers of prominence 
now consider this doctrine a truth of the gos- 
pel. And yet at one time it was the universal 
belief of the Church, sustaining the courage and 
comforting the hearts of multitudes of Christian 
people who were ready and willing to endure 
persecution and death for its sake. But what 
is the result of its passing away? Instead of 
looking for a miraculous reappearance of Jesus 
in the skies, we see him coming in all helpful 
and uplifting influences which radiate from the 
life and work of his disciples and fiiends. The 
Christ comes whenever the spirit of love and 
truth that dwell in the heart of Jesus reappears 
in the hearts of Christian believers, compelling 
them to free the slave, to pity the suffering, 
to comfort the sorrowful, to help the weak, 
to teach the ignorant. The Christ comes in 
all Christian philanthropies and humanities. 
When the blind are trained to see through the 
tips of their fingers, when the deaf learn to 
read by the movements of the lips, when the 
colored people of Alabama are taught by 
Booker T. Washington the principles of self- 
help and self-control, together with the dignity 
and value of the humblest kind of free labor,— 
in such things as these we now see the Christ- 
spirit coming to earth to save and bless God’s 
children, His reign is not one of outward 
signs and wonders, but of inward spiritual 
grace,—an ideal presence in the heart and mind, 
urging the soul to the attainment of Christ-like 
character, the doing of unselfish deeds, the 
saying of generous and sympathetic words, the 
sending out into the dark and woful haunts of 
humanity the saving and ujlifting influences of 
the gospel. 

Judging the near future by the experience of 
the last decade, the essential principle of relig- 
ious faith which will press into every open mind 
and receptive heart is the immanence of the Di- 
vine Spirit,—the personal presence of the living 
God in every age and place and thing through- 
out all time. This is the special contribution 
of the closing years of the last century to the 
thought of the world. Scientific study, follow- 
ing the suggestions of the doctrine of evolution, 
has made this the new foundation on which 
the religious life will build new systems of be- 
lief and practice. 

Thus we are learning to think of nature as a 
revelation of God,—God manifesting himself 
in material forms to the physical senses of his 
children, and so reaching inward to their spirit- 
ual consciousness, to teach them that it is the 
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heavenly Father who warms us in the sunshine, 
nourishes the earth with the falling rain, and 
sweetens the atmosphere with the blowing 
wind. Indeed, the vision of Jesus is reproduced 
in the experience of our own time. Such ob- 
servers as Darwin and Wallace, such poets as 
Bryant and Tennyson, such writers as John 
Burroughs and Ernest Thompson-Seton, such 
prophets as Mr. Emerson and Dr. Hale, have 
made the life of God in nature and in the soul 
more real to the human mind and heart than it 
has been since the Teacher of Galilee revealed 
the all-surrounding and indwelling spirit to the 
simple peasants and humble fishermen of the 
first century. 

The signs of the times, then, point to this 
ideal view of God, and the spiritual world as 
the culminating conception of scientific study 
and rational thinking,—the crowning conviction 
of religious faith. And, when the Church has 
fully accepted this sublime conviction,—which, 
having its rise in the soul of Jesus, has shone in 
the visions of thinkers, poets, and preachers, 
here and there, ever since,—it will not falter in 
its efforts to throw aside and leave behind the 
old mysteries that, without doubt, were of great 
use in their time and place, but to-day should 
serve only as landmarks to show the progress 
of modern religious thought and methods of 
work.— Rev. Alexander T. Bowser. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Certain facts may well be noticed as the holi- 
day season recedes into the past. Probably 
Christmas was never so widely observed in 
all its commemorative forms as at this recent 
season. The Sunday-schools of our denomina- 
tion, more and more, celebrate this great calen- 
dar day of the Church. It is conceded on all 
hands, by all faiths, that the spirit of Christmas 
is the most powerful agency which religion has 
as a practical working force to-day. It unites 
all ages, harmonizes all denominations, intensi- 
fies civic justice, and makes for international 
brotherhood. The spirit of Christmas is the 
permanent element through all the years. Ob- 
servances change, doctrines alter, conditions 
are variable; but this thought is like a north 
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star to which the needle of affection and duty 
can regularly turn. 

It is also true that there was more of the 
giving principle inculcated this latest Christmas. 
It is a good part of education to begin early 
with such a habit. The natural tendency of 
life is to harden the generous instincts. One 
regrets to say this, but facts are facts. Happily, 
there are counteracting influences which can be 
invoked ; and we must look for these in Chris- 
tianity. If religion cannot keep character open 
and free, then we are in a desperate shape. A 
Sunday-school which takes pains to have its 
members, the youngest as well as the oldest, 
pay heed to generosity and good will, must 
surely provide a guarantee for a better future. 
The saplings bent thus in the right direction 
will come to be rightly inclined trees if there is 
any virtue in education. 

I think I noticed, also, a greater personal 
greeting than heretofore. It may be that we 
Americans are running to lavish expenditure 
at Christmas time in the matter of gifts. I 
doubt not the whole affair becomes a burden to 
a great many. It is safe to say that this is 
their own fault, though I know how arbitrary 
custom grows to be, making slaves of even the 
best. The simple card, the tasteful calendar, 
and the inexpensive booklet seemed to me 
more prevalent than ever. I hope that this feat- 
ure of the personal element will increase. This 
means a remembrance from the teacher to 
pupil, from the pupil to the teacher, of the 
employer to employee (and vice versa), of per- 
sons with persons, and individuals with individ- 
uals, which fills the formal Christmas greeting 
with a warm intent. We must aim to reduce 
the anxiety and burden of Christmas to simplic- 
ity and sincerity. 

This can be greatly helped in the lines I have 
intimated before. It is often said that the chil- 
dren of well-to-do families do not care for pres- 
ents at a Christmas tree held in common. This 
is a mistake. Some simple present received at 
that time by a boy or girl has a certain value 
accruing from the time and companionship. It 
is an argument in my plea for simplicity and 
sincerity in Christmas giving. The child may 
have a great abundance of things at home, 
where the parents see fit to bestow profusely 
their affectionate gifts; but the inexpensive 
present of the Sunday-school Christmas tree 
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has a value all by itself. It comes charged 
with a certain meaning which even a child 
understands. Therefore, I deplore the strong 
reaction in which a Christmas tree in one of 
our Sunday-schools means simply what the 
children shall bring for the poor. Let them do 
this happily, and rejoice in the doing. But let 
there be also simple, tasteful presents for all the 
children in the Sunday-school. Here we have 
again a preliminary education with regard to 
what presents ought to be at Christmas. The 
children will see that the value is not in the 
amount of money they cost, but in the message 
they carry of affection and good will. 

As president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, I was invited to speak at a union ser- 
vice of Sunday-school and church at West 
Newton, Mass. (Rev. J. C. Jaynes, pastor). 
This occasion was conducted as I think Christ- 
mas exercises ought to be shaped. The hour 
of the regular morning service was taken, the 
Sunday-school occupied the body of the church, 
and the parents and friends tonk the remain- 
ing pews. This bringing of the young and old 
together at such a joyous time has deeper 
benefits than a superficial observer imagines. 
It gives occasion for many reflections. The 
man of the world sees deeper into the mean- 
ing of the church and the welfare of the 
children. He beholds grouped together the 
various interests that make up a religious so- 
ciety, and runs out in thought the lines of con- 
tact with the community, to say nothing of the 
personal aspect in which each participant has 
alarge share. The exercises of this time were 
bright and vigorous. Good, lively music pre- 
dominated. The liturgical parts of the service 
were tasteful and expressive. An address 
formed one of the features, directed chiefly to 
the Sunday-school. I shall always recall the 
processional, which evidently greatly impressed 
the congregation. The auditors must have 
realized that Christmas cannot be properly in- 
terpreted except by children in their songs and 
exercises. 

With the songs and greetings of Christmas 
still echoing, let me, in the same spirit, wish all 
the Sunday-schools of our denomination a most 
Happy New Year. I counsel the faithful to 
indulge ina reasonable contentment, I exhort the 
doubting to take courage from their hopes. I 
wish for alla steady vision and a loyal spirit the 
coming year. Let those who have been working 
all the hours rejoice at the prospect of greater 
things near at hand. Let those who have re- 
cently entered in for part of the day’s toil be 
exceedingly happy that they, too, may share in 
the resuits which are near at hand. I speak in 
no hyperbole, for it can be foretold without a 
prophet’s skill that the Sunday-school is on 
the threshold of a large development and im- 
provement. Moral and religious education 
stands at the civic gateways, and says, “To 
you, I call, O ye people”; and there are many 
cheering provfs that the people are now listen- 
ing to the voice of wisdom. 

EDWARD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


A good business man takes account of stock 
every year, so that he may know the exact con- 
dition of his business. This exact knowledge 
serves to him as a standard by which to meas- 
ure the success of the year’s work. If there 
have been losses, he finds out where the lesses 
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have happened, and is in a better position to 
know the cause of the loss. If there have been 
gains, he can likewise account for the gains. 
In short, taking account of stock gives him a 
bird’s-eye view of his year’s work. 

It would be a: sensible, business-like move- 
ment for each union to take account of stock, 
to find out what its resources actually are, to 
determine whether the year’s work has been 
profitable or not, to find out where the weak 
places are, and also where the strong places 
are. The membership réle should be inves- 
tigated, expurgated, and brought up to date. 
A look at the list of members may show you a 
weakness which you had not perceived. Then 
a strict enumeration of positively valuable 
things that you have done during the year may 
show you that not all opportunities have been 
improved. A study of the general attendance 
may bring about a decidedly new point of 
view. There are many questions whose an- 
swers would be of great value to you in really 
becoming acquainted with your condition. 

Ear C. Davis, Vice-President. 


NOTES. 


On Tuesday, January 6, at twelve o’clock, 
there will be a meeting in Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, of union members, to discuss 
work of general interest. It is hoped that 
every union that can will send a delegate. 

The Unitarian Association very kindly offers 
to loan to any union a lecture and series of 
stereopticon slides on the subject of the “His- 
tory of Unitarianism.” 

An interesting account of our first Western 
trip, by Mr. Wiers, will be found in the “Word 
and Work” Supplement in the Register for 
January 8. 


THE VALUE AND POWER OF HEROISM IN 
COMMON LIFE.* 


BY GEORGE WRIGHT HINCKLEY. 


According to mythology a hero was supposed 
to be a semi-divine offspring. He was strong 
and mighty, and after death was admitted to 
the home of the gods. It is strange with what 
little translation we can make this idea fit the 
general opinion of to-day. To-day we do not 
speak of the divine origin of one man apart 
from other men, for, to some of us at least, all 
men partake of the divine; but there is certainly 
a prevalent feeling within us that a hero is 
moulded from a different clay or has in some 
way a different “make-up” from the general 
herd of men. So prevalent is this feeling that 
we are apt to think that a hero must be born, 
not made, or that fate must throw some ex- 
ceptional opportunities in his path to bring out 
his heroic qualities. Who among you con- 
ceives of a hero as being anything but stalwart 
and strong,—perhaps a soldier or a sailor or 
some one in a similar branch of public life? 
Who, I say, can conceive of a hero as a poor 
plodder in life, perhaps a man in rags who has 
every obstacle in life to surmount in a quiet, 
unemotional way? And yet it is this poor, un- 
noticed creature, perhaps, who is the real hero, 
who does more for humanity than the man who 
storms the fort or in some daring way helps to 
capture the fleet of the enemy. 

Giddings has said in his “Principles of Soci- 


* For the article this week we are indebted to a member 
of the union at Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
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ology”: “The supreme end of society in general 
is the protection and perfection of sentient 
life. The end of human society is the develop- 
ment of the rational and spiritual personality 
of its members.” With this in mind, then, and 
the knowledge that degeneracy in the individual 
is inevitably followed by degeneration in both 
the social composition and the social consti- 
tution,—z.e., degeneration in the nation and 
through that the world at large,—can we not see 
that the true hero is to be found in common 
life ? 

The secret of this life is growth. As one 
grows in body, so must one grow in mind and 
soul. Not one of these is to be neglected with- 
out loss to the individual and the human race. 
In the generations that are to follow, we may 
look for an exact epitome of the traits of char- 
acter that we are moulding in every day of our 
lives. If we are to spend our time in one tire- 
less pursuit for materialistic ends, we may look 
to see our mental and moral life, the enjoyment 
of beauty and the love of truth, subverted, and 
the rich and poor, the strong and weak, ranged 
against each other in a battle of extermination 
that will not only kill the individual, but will 
cause a social disintegration beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

What the world needs is the co-operate 
growth of each individual. Without this, social 
progress is impossible; and any advance will 
bear a direct ratio to the number of individuals 
concerned. Altruism is the battle-cry for all. 
The wiliing and cheerful help “of one for all 
and all for one” is the best and only means. 

Mr. Kidd, in his “Social Evolution,” says that 
the real motive force by which our Western 
civilization has achieved its progress is al- 
truism. Furthermore, he says,—‘“ This altru- 
istic development, and the deepening and soft- 
ening of character which has accompanied it, 
are the direct and peculiar product of the re- 
ligious system on which our civilization is 
founded.” 

If, then, altruism has been such an important 
factor in the history of our development, and is 
bound to be so potent in the future, the true 
hero will be the man in common life who shows 
such a power in adaptation to the needs of prog- 
ress that he performs his every task with a 
constancy and consideration for others. It is 
hard, very hard, to set self aside to such an ex- 
tent, the more so because the world does not 
recognize the act, and would have no sympathy 
for you if it did; but he who can do it is a hero 
and a true apostle of Christ. He is then a vital 
factor in the “progress of mankind onward and 
upward forever.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 


folk Branches of the National Alliance of Unita- 
rian Women will be held at 25 Beacon Street 
on Monday, January 5, at eleven o’clock. Offi- 
cers of other Branches are cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers will 
meet on Monday, January 5, with Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman at 1 Dana Terrace, Watertown. 
Luncheon at 1 P.M. Essay on “Omar Khay- 
yam.” Subway cars. Allow one hour. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Scribe. - 


Ellsworth, Me.—Rev, S. W. Sutton, for- 
merly pastor of the First Unitarian Chyrch of 
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Athol, Mass., has accepted a call to become 
pastor of the Unitarian church here. 


The Thursday Lecture—The. time-hon- 
ored “Thursday lecture,” which this year ob- 
serves its two hundred and seventieth birthday, 
will be of special interest and importance. A 
series of eleven lectures, to be held in the First 
Church of Boston, has been made possible 
through a private gift to President Eliot for the 
purpose. The general subject of this course is 
“The Pioneers of Religious Liberty in America,” 
and eminent men have been chosen because of 
special study which each has given to the sub- 
ject which he is to discuss. In connection with 
every lecture a short but interesting music pro- 
gramme has beenarranged. These lectures will 
be given on Thursdays, at 4.30, in the First 
Church, Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. No 
cards of admission are required, and it is certain 
that very many people will avail themselves of 
this opportunity. 

The series begins as follows :— 

January 8, “William Brewster and the Inde- 
pendents,” by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, president of 
the Twentieth Century Club. Mrs. Kileski 
Bradbury will sing two solos. January 15, 
“Roger Williams and his ‘Lively Experiment,’” 
by President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R.I.; music from the organ 
and violin. January 22, ““Thomas Hooker and 
the Principle of Congregational Independence,” 
by Prof. Williston Walker of Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven; music, by Mr. Arthur 
Foote at the organ. January 29, “William 
Penn and the Gospel of the Inner Light,” by 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the 
American Peace Society. Miss Anna Miller 
Wood will sing two solos, 

The other lecturers will be announced toward 
the end of January. It is hoped that the wide 
publicity which these lectures merit will be given 
them by all who read this notice. 


Meetings. 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.—The league held its regular monthly 
meeting December 17, in the South Unitarian 
Church, the president, Mrs. Arthur L. Weath- 
erly, in the chair. The meeting opened at 
11.30 with singing and responsive reading. 
The secretary’s report was read, and also ex- 
tracts from the report of National Alliance. 
The chairman of the Committee on Philanthropic 
News, Dr. Edith L. Clarké, read an interesting 
paper upon the “Suppression of Tuberculosis,” 
and setting forth the need for a Consumptives’ 
Home in Worcester. Miss Boynton, formerlya 
patient and matron’s assistant at the Rutland 
Sanatorium, gave an account of the daily life 
there. In the afternoon the chairman of the 
Finance Committee recommended that the col- 
lection taken be sent to Meadville for the sup- 
port of the theological students. The subject 
for the day was “Some Phases of. Current 
Literature.” The first paper was by Miss 
Claire Coburn, on “The Historical Novel and 
the Novel with a Purpose.” The subject of the 
second paper, by Miss Florence Mirick, was 
“The Short Story and the Essay.” LEighty-two 
members were present. . 


Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston.—The Sunday School Union of Bos- 
ton held its Christmas meeting at the Church 
of the Disciples on Monday, Decemver 15. 
There was the usual supper and a business 
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meeting, at which a change in the supper hour 
from 6 o'clock to 5.45 was announced. The 
subject for the evening was “Christmas.” Miss 
Alice L. Higgins of Boston, who was to have 
given the first address on “The Spirit of Christ- 
mas,” was unable to be present. Rev. Julian 
C. Jaynes of West Newton spoke of “Christ- 
mas in the Sunday-school.” The influence of 
Christmas manifests itself in three ways,—in 
simple innocent joy, in the altruistic spirit, and 
in the association of Christmas with him in 
whom the Christmas spirit centres,—that is, we 
have the joy side, the joy-giving side, and the 
life of Jesus side; and these continually blend. 
Mr. Jaynes would arrange Sunday-school ser- 
vices so as to impress these three phases of 
Christmas meaning on the child’s mind and heart. 
He would divide the celebration into two parts, 
the one'representing the joy and religious sides 
as far as they can be united, which should be 
held in conjunction with the morning service 
on Christmas Sunday, and the other celebration 
to represent the joy-giving and religious side 
in a festival on some week-day near Christmas. 
Mr. Jaynes spoke of the influence of beautiful 
decorations, of singing the grand old Christmas 
hymns and carols, and of having the school 
march into the church, singing a processional. 
At the Christmas tree celebration he would 
have the children invite outside children to 
share their good time and gifts. Dr. Charles 
Gordon Ames gave an address on “The Uses 
of Christmas.” There is a certain atmosphere 
and association of Christmas that makes it 
different from other holidays. It enriches the 
shorter days of the year with a heart warmth; 
and it penetrates the hearts of all, in mansions 
or in hovels. One glorious use of Christmas is 
to let this feeling take possession of us, making 
the drudgery and selfishness of our common 
life step to the rear. Another good use is to 
associate with the world’s great benefactor all 
the other benefactors, for the same grace that 
raised up Jesus has raised up all helpers of 
mankind. Another use of Christmas is to 
freshen and enlarge all -our ideals, especially 
those of God and man. If we yield to the 
spell of this good spirit which we welcome, it 
will take possession of us, sweep our heart- 
strings, and carry the song of Christmas the 
whole year round. 

Rey. B. F. McDaniel told about Christmas at 
Barnard Memorial, and several others added 
words of appreciation and good cheer, Lena 
L. Carpenter, Sécretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, January 7, will be conducted by 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline. 


Under the auspices of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence there will be a special evening service on 
Sunday, January 4; at 7.30P.M., in the Unita- 
rian church, Richmond Street, Dorchester, Rev. 
Frederick B. Mott, p stor. The subject, “Our 
Faith.” Speakers, Rev. George M. Bodge, 
Rev. Benjamin F. McDaniel, and Rev. H. T. 
Secrist. 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches: 
Christmas was observed by a series of festivals 
at its five branches, Bulfinch Place Church, 
Morgan Memorial, Channing Church, North 
End Union, and Parker Memorial, in which 
some 1,600 children and 600 adults participated. 


New Year’s Eve was observed by watch-night | 


On 


, 2 


services at the Parker Memorial and Morgan 
Memorial. | 


The Church of the Disciples, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames: For the first time within the memory 
of any one present, a sale has been recently held. 
The object was to assist the James Freeman 
Clarke Memorial Fund, and also to give Miss 


Business Notices. 


The International Trust Company has just 
closed another successful year’s business, paying to its 
stockholders a regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 5 per cent., and increasing its 
surplus to $3,000,000. . This surplus is all from accumu- 
lated earnings, no part of it having been paid in, and 
speaks well for the ability and conservatism of its man- 
agement. The total assets of the company now amount 
to over eighteen million dollars. 


A Third of Life.—When you stop to think that you 
spend a third of your entire life on a mattress, you begin 
to realize its importance. The Paine Furniture Company, 
in another column, gives an interesting account of the 
treatment to which the horse-hair is subjected before 
going into their mattresses; and, as all the mattresses 
they sell are carefully made under the highest sanitary 
conditions in their own workshops, our readers may feel 
perfectly safe in purchasing of them. Their Hygienic 
Bedding Department is worthy of a visit. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. W. H. Ramsay is 
Louisville, Ky. 


Marriages. 


In Uxbridge, November 15, by Rev. pe A. Roys 
Benjamin F, Branigan and Luta Irene Aldrich, both of 
Uxbridge. 

In Blackstone, November 27, by Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, 
John Emil Lundburg, of Worcester, and Ellen Lund- 
qvist, of Uxbridge. 

In Uxbridge, 2st ult., by Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, John H. 
Hendrix, of Camden, S.C., and Abbie Sophia Goldthwait, 


of Uxbridge. 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


News of the unexpected death of Miss Ellen F. Marshall 
marred the joy of the Christmas-tide for the Third Church 
in Chicago, which has owed much to her activity and 
character. On account of failing health she went to 
California last November, but reports had come of her 
improvement; and it is hard to believe that her heart of 
cheer and helpful hand are no longer with us, She was 
born in Ashby, Mass., April 20, 1866. At an early age she 
went with her mother to Virginia City, Mont. In 1875 she 
returned to Massachusetts, and lived in Fitchburg, Mass., 
until 1877. The family came to Ch cago, and became at 
once identified with the Third Church, of which Mr. Mar- 
shall soon became secretary and treasurer. Besides her 
work in the church and at home, she found time for many 
works of love unto those who needed her interest and care. 
Her energy was manifest in the work of the Alliance; 
and at the time of her death she was Western Director 
of the National Society. Her death saddens a home, a 
church, and many loving friends. 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


FOR SALE xsi cthr cist 
ENGLISH HEXAPLA, 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, in fine leather binding and excel- 


lent condition, for half the cost. Can be seen at25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, in care of Mr, George W. Fox. 
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Carpenter’s class of sixteen young people a] Society, who accompanied their president for 
the presentation, later visited the spots of his- 
toric interest in the town, and attended the 


chance to do something for it. One of the most 
popular places was the post-office, where were 
sold letters written by such well-known people as 
Rev. Minot Savage, Col. T. W. Higginson, Rob- 
ert Collyer, Dr. Hale, Ednah D. Cheney, Presi- 
dent Eliot, Prof. Josiah Royce, Alice Longfellow 
and her sisters, Mrs. Thorp and Mrs. Dana, 
Dean Hodges, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and the 
beloved pastor, Dr. Ames, of course, as well as 
many others. The evening opened with the an- 
nual pastoral reception, though Mrs. Ames was 
unable to be present on account of ill-health. 
People who obtained the letters from eminent 
men and women were not selfish about it, and 
several were read aloud. Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley gave a book of her own composition ; 
and Mr. Edward A. Church wrote an old-fash- 
ioned diary that was illustrated by Mr. Raymond 
Crosby, Dr. Ames’s son-in-law. The Clarke 
Fund now amounts to $45,000, and is to be used 
to build the new church on Peterboro Street, on 
the land recently bought by the society. “Not 
a shovelful of the dirt will be dug until the 
money is raised to erect the building,” said one 
of the ladies. And it was with this end in view 
that they broke the time-honored custom and 
held the sale. 


Plymouth, Mass.—John Cuckson: The 
_ New England Society of Brooklyn, N.Y., pre- 
sented on Forefathers’ Day two beautiful and 
costly mosaic glass windows to this ancient 
church, in reverent memory of its Pilgrim 
founders. The windows are symbolic figures, 
representing respectively Civil Liberty and 
Religious Liberty. Civi] Liberty is represented 
by a soldier, who is a soldier only in order 
to protect the liberty he personifies; for his 
sword is sheathed, never to be drawn except to 
defend the right—a liberty based upon the 
compact of the Mayflower, found in the open 
book resting upon his knees. Religious Liberty 
is represented by the minister who holds in his 
hand the scroll of the moral law, while his 
arm rests upon the Bible, and his right hand 
is raised in exhortation and benediction. It 
was the purpose of the New England Society 
to thus emphasize the fact that our civil and re- 
ligious liberty originated in large measure 
with the men and women who founded the 
Plymouth Colony. The windows are placed at 
the chancel end of the audience-room, be- 
tween them being the fine window represent- 
ing the Signing of the Compact in the cabin of 
the Mayflower, presented to the church a few 
years ago by the New York Society of May- 
flower Descendants. Rev, John Cuckson, the 
minister of the church, preached a most im- 
pressive sermon on the Pilgrim as a moral re- 
former. This was followed by the formal pre- 
sentation of the windows by Hon. John A, 
Burr, president of the New England Society 
of Brooklyn, in a felicitous and eloquent ad- 
dress, Hon. Arthur Lord responding for 
the parish. Special hymns, written for the 
parish, were sung, and a Forefathers’ Day re- 
sponsive service used. A delegation of fifteen 
members of the New England Society were 
present, including Dr. S. A. Eliot, a former 
secretary, who took part in the service. Alto- 
gether it was a red-letter day in the unique 
history of this First Church in America. These 
windows are a welcome addition to those pre- 
viously given by the New York Society of May- 
flower Descendants and private munificence, 
and increase the interior beauty of the Memo- 
rial Church. The members of the Brooklyn 
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church in a body on Sunday morning. 


Schenectady, N.¥Y—Rev. Charles P. 


Lombard: The Women’s Branch Alliance of 
the First Unitarian Society of Schenectady 


held a successful sale December 16. Although 
the weather was very unfavorable, there were 


many friends present from the churches of the 


older faiths, making the occasion a success 
socially as wel! as financially. The earnest, 
devoted work of the women of the Schenectady 


Branch was generously supplemented by con- 


tributions from many sister Alliance Branches. 
The church itself is gaining in strength, in spite 
of many difficulties. The problem now is, How 
to provide a more suitable place than the 
court-house for its Sunday services, a church 
home where the activities of the society may 
have an opportunity to develop? 


Personal. 


The eightieth birthday of the eminent divine 
and man of letters, Rev. William R. Alger, was 
celebrated by a little company of friends who 
brought him their congratulations, and their 
sympathy at the enfeebled health which for 


a year past has compelled his seclusion from |. 


the world. Included in the party were his 
devoted friend, Mr. Ernst Perabo, Miss Lilian 
Whiting, Mrs. Flora E. Barry, and Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte. 
gard and admiration of President Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association; Rev. Messrs. 
W. H. Lyon and H. T. Secrist, successors of 
Mr. Alger in the pulpit of All Souls’ Church, 
Roxbury; Rev. Messrs. Robert Collyer and 
M. J. Savage of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York, of which Mr. Alger is a former 
pastor; Rev. Messrs. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
James De Normandie, Charles F. Dole, Thomas 
Van Ness, and others. These messages con- 
tained warm expressions of personal regard 
and high tributes to the profound scholarship, 
intellectual ability, and lofty moral purpose of 
Mr. Alger, and his distinguished services to the 
causes of religion and literature. 


Rev. Samuel J. Barrows believes that a min- 
ister does not forsake the ministry when he 
leaves a particular or fixed pulpit, but under 
certain circumstances simply enlarges his field. 
His diary for a few days past might be used as 
an illustration of his theory. A week or two 
ago he spoke before the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, at Washington, for three-quarters 
of an hour, under a brisk fire of interrogation. 
Then he hastened to New York to appear be- 
fore the mayor and board of estimate, and show 
them that existing jail accommodations are 
sufficient. That same night he started for 
Toronto, arriving there Saturday afternoon. 
On Sunday morning at ten o’clock he preached 
to the spirits in prison for half an hour. -Then 
he preached a twenty-minute sermon in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, followed by a ten- 
minute talk in the Metropolitan Methodist 


Church, where he spoke for ten minutes after | 


the pastor’s sermon. In the evening he gave a 
forty-minute address in the Carlton Avenue 
Methodist Church toa house crowded from floor 
to gallery. On Monday he spoke four times, 
and on Tuesday three times, in addition to an 
official interview. In writing about the week, 


Mr. Barrows says, “The Opportunity of speak- 
ing in three churches and the Ministers’ Associa- 


The latter bore also letters of re- 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


ARESAFE 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its-delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

Religion and the Children, 

A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

. Talking. 

. What shall We do with Our [Money ? 

. Hearing. 

. Glad to be Alive. 

. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 

12. The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 


SO eSNOUAWDH~ 


(By Rev. Robert 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 


u. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming King- 
dom of God. 


12. II. The Problem of Evil. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 
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tion was worth a good deal, and I have come to 
feel that we are going to make the greatest 
progress in religious unity along philanthropic 
lines.” 


The Morgan Memorial. 


The philanthropic work of the co-operative 
stores and industries at Morgan Memorial has 
increased so rapidly that Rev. Mr. Helms, the 
minister, has been compelled to find some one 
to assist him. He has been fortunate in secur- 
ing Rev. H. B King, formerly of Danvers, who 
for several months to come will, without pay, 
give special attention to this philanthropic work. 
Alliances and religious unions and others can 
get Mr. King to address them, or he will call 
on private individuals for parcels of clothing, 
shoes, food, etc., and also arrange to furnish 
any kind of help through the emplo)ment 
bureau. 


The Birds in January. 


The bird-lover will find many old friends and 
some transient strangers during the month of 
January. Bob-white and the ruffed grouse are 
to be found almost anyday. This is also true 
of the crow, the blue jay, the cheerful chicka- 
dee, the downy woodpecker, the white-breasted 
nuthatch, and the goldfinch. Less often met, 
but almost always to be found when sought in 
the right places, are the flicker, hairy wood- 
pecker, short-eared owl, barred owl, screech 
owl, red-tailed hawk, red-shouldered hawk, 
sparrow hawk, sharp-shinned hawk, marsh 
hawk, and red-headed woodpecker. Fortune 
being very kind, you may add a bald eagle, 
Cooper’s hawk, broad-winged hawk, duck 
hawk, long-eared owl, great-horned owl, blue- 
bird, cedar waxwing, or song-sparrow to your 
list. Even a robin may occasionally be found 
in warm swamps. All of these are permanent 
dwellers within your domain. Of summer so- 
journers in colder climes you are almost sure to 
find several come down to spend the winter, 
among them the herring gull, the social tree- 
sparrow, the junco, winter wren, busy brown 
creeper, vivacious golden-crowned kinglet, and 
the horned lark. Less often met with, but al- 
ways to be watched out for, are such irregular 
visitors as the pine siskin, American and white- 
winged crossbill, red-breasted nuthatch, pine 
grosbeak, redpoll, snowflake and saw-whet owl 
Indeed, the woods and thickets, so far from 
being untenanted, shelter many feathered folk 
whose acquaintance may easily be made at this 
time. 

Verily, this first month of the year is a good 
month in which to begin journeys afield, to form 
an acquaintance with, and to Jearn to know and 
to love Mother Nature—Ffvrom “Country Life 
in America.” 


Rere and Chere. 


Sweden is said to have the lowest death-rate 
of any civilized nation. During the last ten 


years the annual average has been only 16.49 


per 1,000. 


There is at this moment in the American 
Museum of Natural History a single butterfly 
which cost its owner, the late Dr. Strecker of 
Reading, Pa., between $7,500 and $10,000. This 
rare insect, a female, occurs only in Sierra 
Leone; and the collector in question had to fit 
out an expedition and maintain it for over two 
years with no other object than the addition of 
the insect to his boxes. : 
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FROM WILD HORSES. 


Eight hours in twenty-four are passed 
the 
most important article of furniture in a 
“bed” means the mattress. 
It should be made of horse-hair brought 
On 
arrival here, it is unpacked, sorted, clas- 
sified by colors, cleaned, sterilized, and 
then spun into a rope, being boiled and 


in sleep. This makes the “bed” 


house. The 


from Buenos Ayres or Montevideo. 


dried to set the curl. - After this, it 
picked and ready for use. 


Such hair costs us from 35 to 45 cents 
a pound; but it lasts a lifetime, and only 
needs to be ‘“‘opened out’’ once in half 
It easily lasts a quarter 
We buy enormous quantities, and sell it very close to cost. 


a dozen years. 
of a century. 
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is 


When any mattress is offered at less than our figures, it is not pure horse- 


hair, but is adulterated with goat or hog hair, costing 6c. a pound. 


Insist upon 


genuine South American horsehair, and you are bound to find our price the 


lowest. 


Our Hygienic Bedding Department is worthy of your inspection. 
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WAS JESUS GOD? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
No. 135. 


An endeavor to answer this question by inter- 
rogating: (1) Reason, or Common Sense; (2) 
The Bible; (3) History, Secular and Church. 


4th Series. 


THE UNITARIAN VANTAGE-GROUND. 
By Prof. Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Ath Series. No. 136. 


The religion of Jesus and his first Galilean 
followers was Unitarianism. The development 
of dogma during the early Christian centuries. 
The unison between the modern intuition about 
human life and the Unitarian affirmation of 
the highest spiritual capacity of man. 


THE COMMON FAITH. 
By Rev. SamMuEL M. Croruers, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 137. 


The best development of the human soul can 
come to no man alone. His faith in spiritual 
realities is never serenely confident until it is 
confirmed by the response which comes from 
another. 


THE GOSPEL OF PERSONALITY. 
By Rev. Howarp N. Brown. 
4th Series. No. 138. 


This gospel is the real foundation and begin- 
ning of man’s higher life. 


JESUS AS HUMANITY’S IDEAL. 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
4th Series. No. 139. 


The very loftiest ideal of life and character 
that religion has ever given the world is that 
which we have in Jesus of Nazareth. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—The 
Nation 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”’—Cuas. G, Amgs, 7% 
the New World, 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
eae shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - ~ 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Inclusive God. 
2. The Living Wage. 


Boston 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - = Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


Clergyman’s wife (who takes great interest in 
her industrial school): “Jane Brown, I’m sorry 
to hear from your mistress that you are not 
diligent at your needlework. Now you know 
who it is that ‘finds work for idle hands to 
do.’” Jane Brown (artfully thinking to pro- 
pitiate): “If you please, ’m, you do, ’m.” 


“What does this nation need?” shouted the 
impassioned orator. “What does this nation 
require, if she steps proudly across the Pacific, 
if she strides boldly across the mighty ocean in 
her march of trade and freedom? I repeat, 
What does she need?” “Rubber boots,” sug- 
gested the grossly materialistic person in a rear 
seat.—Zixchange. 


The wardens of a prominent city church were 
not in accord concerning the new rector’s intro- 
duction of extreme ritual. Mr. Edwards was 
aggressively on the rector’s side, Mr. Wells 
quite the reverse. The former, having ex- 
hausted his arguments on his unresponsive 
brother warden, said, “At least, you will own 
that art is the handmaiden of religion.” “Yes,” 
returned Mr. Wells, savagely; “and I wish re- 
ligion would give her a month’s notice !” 


Moritz Gottlieb Saphir, a journalist, and one 
of the wittiest men of the Jewish race in Ger- 
many, once criticised King Ludwig’s verses so 
sharply that he was ordered, says Household 
Words, to quit Munich within twenty-four hours. 
The court chamberlain delivered the king’s com- 
mand, and asked, “Do you think that you can 
get away in that time?” “Yes, I think so,” 
Saphir said; “but, if my own legs can't take me 
quick enough, I’ll borrow some of the super- 
fluous feet in his majesty’s last volume of 
verse.” 

INCONSISTENCY. 
Once a Poet praised a Bird 
That his praises overheard. 


Thought the Bird: “Oh, rare delight! 
I will sing to him all night!” 


Long he sang, and somewhat shrill, 
On the Poet’s window-sill. 


Till the Bard, grown wroth and grim, 
Made a Silent Bird of him. 


But next day this Poet signed 
Sixteen sonnets ere he dined, 


Having heard that some one is 
Quoting certain lines of his. 
—Arthur Upson. 


Judge R. was a loyal Tennesseean, a strong 
enemy of the Ku Klux Clan, and an ardent 
member of the Baptist Church. One day an old 
man appeared in court asawitness. The judge 
first asked him if he belonged to any secret 
order or society. The man did not understand 
that he was under suspicion of being a Ku Klux. 
He turned an honest face on his questioner and 
answered : “W-a-l, jedge, I reckon I don’t to say 
*xactly belong to no secret or-gan-ization, kase 
how I don’t belong to no or-gan-ization ’t all, 
’ceptin’ the Old Hardshell Baptist Church 3 an’T 
reckon I hain’t hardly fitten to belong to hit.” 
He was allowed to take his seat in the witness- 


chair.— Green Bag. 
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To Deaf People 


Many deaf people and physicians 
have written me regarding the 
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93 CAUSEWAY ST.; BOSTON 


—— SE] 
MENEELY & CO, Bivoritranons 
s BELL FOUNDERS 
Watervliet, West Troy, N. Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c, 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And. Meneely, 1826, 


New England Mutual 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


+e seeesees $30,924,972.43 
st* 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


of integrity and energy, witt 
act as agents in Massachu 
Room 5, No. & 


Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
4 FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests, 
Modern prograrme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision tii 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa 


RED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
ULL, Secreta: 


L 4 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
j For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 
604 E. F., 601 E. F, a 
Massacuusetts, West Newton. > 


: soth year Sept. 24, 1902. 
The Allen School. th year Sep six Bupils, 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 
ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Cata- 
logue. Address Heap Master. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN, 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083, : 
(Verticular), 1046 (Verti-sraph), M E N § 
1047 (Multiseript), 1065, 1066, 1067. oe 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
Court-House Series.-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 


FREE LOTS citierafretedcevecoeneitce setters PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL §98.¢ 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 


Electric cars, 5-cent 
proves, stores, post-office, public 
i 


urest water, pine 
brary, and only Unitarian church 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 
ress E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


JOHN H.PraAY & Sons Co., 
658 CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINGTON st *s 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Ad 


AT MANU-= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


BOSTON. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 7 


